











IMPROVEMENTS UNDER WAY AT THE 
ST. REGIS KRAFT COMPANY ’S TACOMA, 
WASHINGTON, PULP MILL 


- New Water Filter Plant 
- New Screening and Bleaching Building 
- New Wood Room 
- New Log Breakdown Mill 
- New Cargo Dock 
. Fuel Storage 
. New Steel Inclined Chip Conveyor 
Enlarged Boiler Plant 
New Pulp Dryers 
Washers 
New System Digester Circulation 
Dredging 260,000 cubic yards for new dock 
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1 Wire strung in aisle (while machine is in operation, if desired.) 


2 Remover beams installed, and Fourdrinier, including couch and breast roll, rolled out 
into wire loop, by power. Remover beams handled in and out mechanically. 


\T 3 Wire tightened into operating position, then Fourdrinier is moved back into position. 
Ff 4 Fourdrinier pit can be washed out while wire is being installed. 
- 5 Safest—most convenient— quickest method of installing Fourdrinier wire. 
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What the close regulation of grinder temperature by 
a Taylor Automatic Control System means to 
operating efficiency 


HAT would a 2.24% increase in 
your annual ground wood ton- 
nage amount to? 

That is the extent to which one mill 
boosted its production of pocket-type 
grinders after installing Taylor Control 
of grinder temperature. 

What would a 6% annual saving in 
power costs mean to you? That is the 
reduction in power consumption shown 
by accurate tests of Taylor Grinder 
Control on pocket-type grinders. And 
similar control of temperature on other 
types of grinders reveals comparable 
production increases and power savings. 

What makes these results possible? 
Taylor Control maintains the grinding 
temperature so closely — within such 
narrow limits—that you can operate 


close to critical temperacures of stock 
and stone. You can keep grinding tem- 
peratures at a point necessary for the 
grade of pulp desired. You avoid sudden 
fluctuations of temperature that affect 
stock quality and endanger stone life. 
Power consumption, also, drops with 
higher grinding temperatures maintained 
uniformly by Taylor Automatic Control. 
Many mills have proved the efficiency 
of Taylor Grinder Control through long 
service. Let us give you more complete 
information on how it maintains uni- 
form freeness, color, tensile strength, 
contributes to general stock quality as 
well as reduces stone costs and troubles, 
and cuts conversion costs. Ask a Taylor 
Representative or write to Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., 


or Toronto, Canada, Manufacturers 
Great Britain, Short & Mason, 
London, England. 
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RAYOX 


Pure Titanium Dioxide 
. 
An unequalled agent for 
whitening and surfacing 
all grades of 


papers. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., INC ¢ 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
TS TL 
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ST.REGIS MAKING 
RAPID PROGRESS 


With a crew of more than 175 men 
working, the St. Regis Kraft Company’s 
remodeling of the Tacoma pulp mill is 
being rushed to completion. Two or three 
shifts will shortly be added, increasing 
the force of men to approximately 450. 

The ocean dock, 640 feet long and 80 
feet wide, is taking shape as the 260,000 
cubic yards of sand is being removed to 
provide a deep ship channel alongside. 


The new water filter plant, designed 
and furnished by the Shibley Company 
consists of eight pressure type units, each 
9 by 40 feet. 

Steel and brick construction is being 
used in the new screen and bleach plant 
building. Housed in this building will 
be the 28 Smythe all bronze vats flat 
screens and the Thorne bleaching system, 
equipment for which is being made by 
the Improved Paper Machinery Corpora- 
tion. 

The new frame breakdown mill will 
cut 20 foot logs with a 9 foot bandsaw. 

e@ one man shotgun feed carriage and 
the feed roll transmission equipment is 
all being supplied by the Hesse-Ersted 
Iron Works of Portland, Oregon. 

Mr. Guy Mitchell spent several weeks 
at Tacoma designing the building and 
arranging the layout of the log break- 
down mill. 

The new wood room is of brick and 

steel and will house the Sumner chippers 
and chip screens. 
_ A new and revised hogged fuel handl- 
ing system is to be built. The new steel 
inclined chip conveyor, from chipping 
plant to chip storage above digesters, is 
to be furnished by the Link-Bele Com- 
Pany. 


One new 825 horsepower boiler is be- 
ing built by the Babcock & Wilcox Com- 
pany and the two 825 horserower boil- 
ers already in the mill are being rebuilt 
with water cooled walls and to the latest 
design for the most efficient burning of 
hogged fuel. 

The five Wagner furnaces are to be 
equipped with water cooled roofs. 

Two new Flakt pulp dryers will arrive 
in Tacoma early in October and installa- 
tion will begin immediately as the foun- 


dations have already been installed. Two 
new 600 ton Baldwin-Southwark hydrau- 
lic presses will be installed at the dry end 
of the machines for baling of the sheet 
pulp. 

The present Oliver washers are to be 
modernized, greatly adding to their wash- 
ing capacity. New stock blending tanks 
are under way. 

Digester circulation will be improved 
by the installation of the latest indirect 
method of cooking. 








PULP AND PAPER 
PAY ROLLS EXPAND 


The payroll of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry in the State of Washington for 
the first six months of 1936, January 
to June inclusive, was $4,886,914 or 
nearly a million dollars ($990,436) more 
than the payroll of the industry in the 
first six months of 1935. 


The above figures were compiled by 
Mr. R. M. Van Dorn, statistician for the 
Department of Labor and Industries of 
the State of Washington, of which Mr. 
E. Pat Kelly is director. 


Mr. Van Dorn also compared the first 
six months periods of six years beginning 
with 1929. 


It is of interest to note that the pulp 
and paper industry payroll for the first 
half of this year is $1,064,412 larger than 
the payroll for the first half of 1929, 


while the payrolls of the other four in- 
dustries are far below 1929 levels. 

The relative stability of the pulp and 
paper payroll is of special significance. 
Its decline during the depression years 
was far less pronounced than the decline 
of logging and sawmilling. 

As an outlet for the State of Washing- 
ton’s timber resources the pulp and paper 
industry is more desirable than sawmill- 
ing because of its stability; its payrolls 
decline less during lean business years. 

The comparative relation of the pulp 
and paper payroll to the other four is of 
interest. For example, in 1929 the pulp 
and paper payroll for the first six months 
of the year was about 18 percent of the 
sawmilling payroll. In the first half of 
1936 the pulp and paper payroll was 42 
percent of the sawmilling payroll. 





PAYROLLS IN WASHINGTON STATE OF FIVE INDUSTRIES FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF THE YEARS 


January to June 
jive 


1929 _ 
1932 _ 
1933 _ 
1934 __ 














Sawmilling 
$20,435,258 


LISTED 


Shingle 
Mills 
$2,314,750 

460,550 
290,579 
855,195 
1,052,830 
1,975,375 


5,218,639 
3,806,577 
7,108,488 
7,008,951 
11,469,831 


Logging 


$20,409,373 
3,538,507 
2,820,989 
6,984,343 
5,998,544 
11,140,646 


Pulp & Paper 
Woodworking Manufacturing 


$10,065,926 $3,822,502 
4,032,865 2,731,098 
3,198,617 2,276,199 
5,478,875 3,673,622 
5,769,726 3,896,478 
8,690,756 4,886,914 
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PORT MELLON 
TO OPERATE 
EARLY IN 1937 


The pulp mill of Vancouver Kraft 
Company at Port Mellon, Howe Sound, 
B. C., is at last to become a producer. 
The necessary finances have been obtain- 
ed, and the mill is now being prepared 
for production of kraft pulp under the 
name of Port Mellon Operating Com- 
pany. 

Mr. F. W. Leadbetter of Portland, 
Ore., who rebuilt the mill in 1928-29, 
although a wheel never turned in the 
plant, continues as one of the principals 
of the new company. The operating com- 
pany is taking over the property of Van- 
couver Kraft in the form of a lease, rep- 
resenting the final development of nego- 
tiations extending over several years. 

Kleinworth & Company, London bank- 
ing firm, is heavily interested in the new 
project financially. Whether this signi- 
fies that British pulp and paper interests 
are also in the deal is not revealed, but 
it is well known that British operators 
have been anxious to become a factor in 
B. C. pulp developments. 


Mr. W. E. Burns, attorney for the 
operating company, says that arrange- 
ments have been made for a crew of men 
to start at once renovating the Port Mel- 
lon plant so that it will be in shape to 
start production of kraft early next year. 
Announcement of staff appointments will 
probably be made by Mr. Leadbetter, in a 
few days. 

Before the deal was finally consum- 
mated the trusteeship for the bondhold- 
ers was transferred from National Trust 
Company to Montreal Trust Company. 


Two years ago when National Trust 
made a move to seek receivership the first 
initiative was taken towards getting the 
mill into operation. A series of con- 
ferences was held in Vancouver and Port- 
land with a view to straightening out the 
financial complications, and last year an 
operating committee was appointed on 
the understanding that if $400,000 or 
more could be raised steps would be 
taken to put the mill into production. 
Improvement of some of the other Lead- 
better properties, recovery of the pulp 
market to some extent and the availabil- 
ity of British capital made possible what 
virtually amounts to the creation of an 
entirely new organization. 

The Port Mellon project has been be- 
set by visissitudes for many years. Origi- 
nally established twenty-five years ago as 
Howe Sound Pulp & Wood Company, 
the mills passed through no less than five 
different ownerships until Mr. Leadbetter 
took control. Under the Leadbetter 
management the mills were entirely re- 
built. Brick and steel buildings costing 
$150,000 were erected to house the equip- 
ment, a good deal of which had been 
assembled prior to the collapse of the 
market in 1929 when orders were given to 
shut down the whole project. A dock 
600 feet long was also built, with an 
eight-ton crane, and a sawmill with 200,- 
000 feet capacity per eight hour shift 
were also provided. 

Most of the major construction has al- 
ready been completed. Installation of 
machinery is the main concern of the 
new company at present. 








TAPPI OUTLINES 
FALL and WINTER PROGRAM 


An active Fall and Winter is planned 
by the Pacific Section of TAPPI accord- 
ing to an announcement of plans for 
meetings released by Chairman W. R. 
Barber, Vice-Chairman Carl Fahlstrom 
and Secretary-treasurer Earl Thompson, 
who have worked out the schedule ot 
meetings. 

The first meeting will be a dinner at 
the Everett Yacht Club, Everett, Wash- 
ington, on Tuesday evening, October 6th. 
The speaker will be Mr. F. L. LaQue of 
the Technical Service Department and 
Research Division of the International 
Nickel Company of New York. 

Mr. G. S. Brazeau, manager Everett 
mill, Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, will be in charge of arrange- 
ments for the dinner. 

Mr. LaQue’s subject will be ‘“‘Corrosion 
of Metals,” and his talk which will be 
illustrated with lantern slides, will include 
a discussion of several factors that in- 
fluence corrosion- rates and the differ- 
ences in response of metals of different 
types to the effects of these factors. Other 
points to be covered are concentration 
cell corrosion, galvanic corrosion, active- 
passive cell effects, and the application of 
nickel alloys to the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 


For nine years Mr. LaQue has been 
engaged in the study of corrosion prob- 
lems as a member of the Development 
and Research Department of the Inter- 
national Nickel Company. He is a mem- 
ber of Committee B-3 on Corrosion of 
Non-Ferrous Metals of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, vice-chair- 
man of the Materials for Construction 
Committee of TAPPI, and a member of 
the Technical Advisory Committee of the 
American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers. 





SCHEDULED 
TAPP] MEETINGS 


Pacific Section 

Dinner Meetings 
October 6th __Everett, Washington 
January 26th Portland, Oregon 
February 3rd. Vancouver, B. C. 
March 3rd_.Olympia, Washington 
April 6th Port Angeles, Washington 

Two Day Meeting 
November 6th & 7th Portland, Ore. 














Two Day Meeting in Portland 


The Pacific Section of TAPPI will 
hold a twa-day meeting, Friday and Sat. 
urday, November 6th and 7th, at the 
Hotel Multnomah in Portland, Oregon. 
At the time of going to press details were 
not sufficiently worked out for publica. 
tion, but will appear in the October num. 
er of this journal. 


Other Dinner Meetings 


Following the two day meeting in 
Portland in November will be a dinner 
meeting in that city on January 26th, 
1937. 

On February 3rd a dinner meeting will 
be held in Vancouver, B. C. 

March 3rd there will be a dinner meet- 
ing in Olympia. 

On April 6th a dinner meeting will 
be held in Port Angeles. 

Details of the programs for these 
meetings will be announced from time to 
time. All dinner meetings are scheduled 
for Tuesday evenings. 





FALCONER APPOINTED CONTROL. 
LER OF POWELL RIVER 


Mr. Joseph Falconer, director and resi- 
dent manager of the Powell River Com- 
pany, has been appointed company con- 
troller at the Vancouver head office. Dur- 
ing the past few months he has made his 
headquarters at Powell River. 

One of the oldest of Powell River’s 
employees in point of service, having en- 
tered the company’s service twenty-three 
years ago, Mr. Falconer began as a clerk. 
Successively he became accountant, mill 
secretary and assistant manager. Subse- 
quently he was appointed resident man- 
ager. 

A Scotsman by birth, Mr. Falconer was 
born in Port Knockie, Banffshire, and 
came to Canada as a youth of 17. He 
joined the staff of the Traders Bank in 
Toronto and later became associated with 
the Spanish River Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany at Espanola, Ontario. In 1913 he 
began his career with Powell River. 

He served overseas during the war with 
the 29th Battalion, one of British Co- 
lumbia’s famous fighting units, and was 
wounded several times. He was awarded 
the Distinguished Conduct Medal. He is 
now honorary president of the Ex-Service 
Men’s Association at Powell River. Active 
in several sports, Mr. Falconer has cham- 
pioned many movements to foster ath- 
letics in the newsprint city. 

Mr. D. A. Evans, formerly assistant 
resident manager of Powell River Com- 
pany, has been appointed manager to 
succeed Mr. Falconer. 

Mr. Evans has been with the company 
only a few months, having come from 
Eastern Canada, where he was associated 
for some time with Mr. John Stadler 
chieflly in reorganizing pulp and paper 
corporations. His diversified training has 
given him a valuable technical back- 
ground for his new position. 

The office of assistant resident manager 
may not be filled. 





TRANSFERRED FROM PORT 
ANGELES TO SHELTON 

Mr. F. R. Pearson and Mr. George 
Merrick were recently transferred from 
the Olympic Forest Products Company 
offices in Port Angeles to Shelton, where 
Mr. Pearson is now office manager for 
the Rainier Pulp & Paper Company an 
Mr. Merrick is an accountant. 

Mr. Ted Munson, who has been with 
the Rainier organization for a number 
of years, recently left to join the Lamb- 
Grays Harbor Company of Hoquiam. 
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SOUNDVIEW OFFICERS MOVE UP 


At a directors meeting in San Fran- 
cisco in August Mr. Harry H. Fair, 
president of the Soundview Pulp Com- 
pany of Everett, was elected chairman 
of the board. 

Mr. U. M. Dickey, executive vice-presi- 
dent, was chosen president of the com- 
pany, succeeding Mr. Fair. Mr. Dickey 
lives in Seattle and is active in the man- 
agement of the operations at Everett. 

The position of chairman of the 
board was newly created. 





SOUNDVIEW EMPLOYING LARGE 
NUMBER OF MEN 


Nearly 400 men are working on the 
new unit of the Soundview Pulp Com- 
pany at Everett, Washington, in an ef- 
fort to complete the project by the early 
part of 1937 so that production may be 
started. 

A new acid system is being installed 
by the G. D. Jenssen Company, includ- 
ing a 94 foot concrete acid tower. 





WASHINGTON PULP & PAPER 
CORPORATION BEING DISSOLVED 


The Washington Pulp & Paper Cor- 
poration of Port Angeles, Washington, 
and the Northwestern Power & Light 
Corporation are being dissolved and 
hereafter will be known as divisions of 
the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, ac- 
cording to a notice filed with the Port 
Angeles city commission late in August. 

Water contracts and franchises be- 
tween the city and the corporations will 
be transferred to the companies as divi- 
sions of the Crown Zellerbach Corpor- 
ation. 


S. A. ANDERSON DROWNS 
Mr. Simon A. Anderson, millwright 
for the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Company of Bellingham, drowned in 
Lake Samish August 20th. 
He is survived by his widow, three 
daughters and a son. 


COLE LEAVES RAINIER 

Mr. Charles C. Cole, for the past year 
with the Rainier Pulp & Paper Company 
at Shelton as an assistant to Mr. D. B. 
Davies, general manager, resigned the 
middle of August to devote all of his 
time to his own interests. 

Mr. Cole is the largest stockholder in 
the Shelton Gas Company. Business de- 
veloped to a volume warranting him to 
spend his entire time in that field. In 
the newspaper announcement of the 
change it was stated that, “The relations 
of Mr. Cole and the Rainier company 
have been pleasant and satisfactory, but 
the former has found is impossible to 
properly serve both their best interests 
and his own and feels his duty is to de- 
vote his time to building up the local 
fas service.” 








P.-I. STRIKE AFFECTS WASHING- 
TON PULP & PAPER 

The strike of the American Newspa- 
per Guild against the Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer which resulted in the paper 
suspending August 13th after mob viol- 
ence prevented employees from entering 
the paper’s building, is affecting the 
Washington Pulp & Paper Corporation 
at Port Angeles. 

The Port Angeles news print mill sup- 
plies approximately 5,000 tons of news 
print yearly to the Seattle paper, its 
entire requirements. 


Not only the employees of the Wash- 
ington Pulp & Paper Corporation are 
affected but also the employees of the 
Black Ball Line which brought the news 
print across Puget Sound on its freight 
boats. The Post-Intelligencer is the only 
Seattle daily paper buying its news 
print from the Port Angeles mill. The 
Post-Intelligencer was still under suspen- 
sion at the time of going to press. 





KNIGHT RESIGNS FROM PUGET 
SOUND—DE LONG BECOMES 
MANAGER 
Mr. Perry Knight, vice-president of 
the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany, and in charge of the company’s 
woods operations, the first of September 
resigned his vice-presidency and direc- 
torship. Sometime ago Mr Knight dis- 
.posed of his stock in the company but 
remained active until September Ist. He 
will remain in Mount Vernon, where he 

has built a new home. 

Mr. Walter DeLong, who has been 
with the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Company for some years and has super- 
vised purchasing among his duties, has 
been appointed manager by Mr. Ossian 
Anderson, president, with headquarters 
at Clear Lake, Washington. 





DUGGAN TELLS HISTORY OF 
EVERETT MILL 

At a recent meeting of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles in Everett, Washington, 
termed “Everett Pulp and Paper Mill 
Employees Night” Mr. Dan Duggan, 
master mechanic of the Everett Pulp 
& Paper Company for many years, told 
the history of the mill, one of the oldest 
on the Pacific Coast. 


A NEW AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE GRAYS HARBOR PULP & PAPER COMPANY MILL AT HOQUIAM, WASH. 
This picture, taken September 9th, shows in the circle the pile driver at work on foundations for the additional digester which 
is to be installed. 
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CHEMICAL PULP IMPORTS 
UP 27.8% IN FIRST 
SIX MONTHS 


large imports of 
wood pulp during June of this year 
brought the total imports of chemical 
wood pulp for the first six months of 
1936 up to 930,428 short tons, air dry 
weight, a gain of 27.8 percent over the 


The exceptionally 


727,536 short tons imported in the first 
six months of 1935. 

Mechanical wood pulp imports during 
the first half of this year totalled 93.- 
317 tons or 17.2 percent more than the 
79,624 short tons imported in the same 
period of 1935. 








BANKUS ELECTED VICE- 
PRESIDENT 

A. Bankus, San Francisco, has been 
elected to a vice-presidency in the Crown- 
Zellerbach Corporation and the Crown 
Willamette Paper Co. Mr. Bankus has 
been with the Crown-Willamerte for 
thirty years and prior to his elevation 
he was an assistant executive vice-presi- 
dent, active in the manufacturing depart- 
ment. 


A. BANKUS 
Vice-President of Crown Willamette 
and Crown-Zellerbach 





DOMESTIC PULP PRODUCERS 
PROTECTING BUYERS 

In the issue for August 21st the Daily 
Mill Stock Reporter of New York, which 
daily records the pulp market, published 
the following significant statement: 

“There are paper manufacturers who 
are evincing readiness, if not eagerness, 
to purchase bleached sulphite against 
1937 requirements and for shipment 
from primary sources abroad during the 
next calendar year. However, something 
of a price barrier has sprung up which 
is holding business in such pulp much 
in abeyance. 

“Papermakers feel they should secure 
foreign prime bleached sulphite at the 
same price basis as they are enabled to 
buy domestic prime bleached pulp. On 
the other hand, producers in Europe are 
asking prices well above the domestic 
market basis here, and what might be de- 
scribed as a price impasse has developed. 

“Foreign producers demand a mini- 
mum of 2.75c a pound ex dock Amer- 


ican Atlantic seaboard for prime bleach- 
ed sulphite for shipment during the bal- 
ance of this year and in 1937, and it is 
nothing unordinary for some producing 
mills abroad to ask 3.00 and up to 
3.25¢. Domestic producers, however, are 
quoting 2.60 or 2.65c a pound for 
bleached sulphite for delivery this year, 
and also for next year in some instances 
and consumers contend they should get 
imported sulphite on this same price 
level. 

“Domestic pulp manufacturers say 
they are considering the converting pa- 
per mills, and protecting them from too 
high pulp prices, and selling their pulp 
at prices unquestionably below those they 
could readily secure. Foreign pulp pro- 


ducers would seem to be gauging their 
prices more in keeping with demand and 
supply and other market conditions, and 
are in a sufhciently strong position to 
hold firm for the prices quoted and 
which they regard as fully justified by 


existing circumstances.” 





CANADIAN PULP EXPORTS RISE 

Considerable gain in the exportation 
of wood pulp from Canada for the first 
seven months of 1936 over the same 
period in 1935 is shown in the report 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Exports of wood pulp in this period, 
both chemical and mechanical, totalled 
420,868 short tons valued at $17,291,- 
080 as compared with exports of 365,- 
808 tons valued at $15,702,896 in the 
corresponding period of 1935. 

The tonnage increase was 55,060 tons 
or 15 percent over the first seven months 
of 1935. Increased value in 1936 was 
$1,588,184. 

Exports of wood pulp from Canada 
during July showed an increase over the 
total shipments in the preceding month, 
and a larger gain over the same month 
last year, according to official figures re- 
leased by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Exports of all pulp, chemical 
and mechanical, in July amounted to 
70,178 short tons, valued at $2,876,614, 
compared with 59,114 tons of a value 
of $2,492,252 in June this year, and 
48,395 tons of a value of $2,128,188 in 
July, 1935. Exports of all the major 
classes of pulp, with the exception of un- 
bleached sulphite, recorded a rise during 
July contrasted with the month before. 

Exports to the United States in July 
amounted to 52,799 tons of a value 
of $2,142,223, against 53,685 tons of a 
value of $2,258,646 in June, while ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom in July 
were 9,704 tons of a value of $399,499, 
and to all other places, 7,674 tons, val- 
ued at $334,892. 

Exports of bleached sulphite from 
Canada were 32,010 tons of a value of 
$1,711,936, contrasted with 23,320 tons 


of a value of $1,233,449 in the same 
month last year, while unbleached sul. 
phite exports were 8,476 tons of a value 
of $276,939, against 7,265 tons of a 
value of $235,349 in July, 1935. Sul. 
phate or kraft pulp shipments were 10, 
618 tons of a value of $477,953, com- 
pared with 8,542 tons of a value of 
$454,201 in the same month last year, 
and ground wood exports were 15,424 
tons of a valeu of $333,085, against 7,. 
746 tons of a value of $164,954 a year 
ago. 





ANACORTES MILL STEADILY 
IMPROVED 

Superintendent James P. V. Fagan 
of the Anacortes, Washington, unbleach- 
ed sulphite pulp mill of the Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Company has been mak- 
ing improvements in his plant all this 
year and has many more under way. 

A new white water tank of wood stave 
construction, 60 by 16 feet, is being in- 
stalled together with a new screenings 
tank 17 by 21 feet. KA2 stays and bolts 
are being used on the tanks. Eight small 
tanks are being torn out. The new tanks 
will permit the acid plant and the di- 
gesters to keep working while cleanup 
work is in progress. Previously it was 
necessary to shut down while the cleanup 
work was in progress. 

New concrete foundations through the 
mill have been put in this year. A new 
concrete floor has been laid through the 
center of the building from the base of 
the digester building to the dryers, 80 by 
72 feet. A new main sewer has been 
installed. 

Mr. Fagan is changing his pumping 
system through the use of some new 
pumps and a rearrangement of present 
ones. Pumps in the acid plant have 
been rearranged for more efficient work- 
ing. 

A new storage building to house baled 
pulp has been finished. Mr. Fagan de- 
signed and built a new pulp dryer for 
drying wrappers. A feature of the dry- 
er is an air outlet hookup to the two 
shredded pulp dryers which reduces the 
drying time of the shredded pulp with 
a subsequent reduction in the steam re- 
quired. 

The supporting foundation under the 
acid towers has been strengthened and 
the towers relined with wood blocks. 

The testing laboratory has been in- 
creased in size. A new asbestos roof is 
to be put on the acid plant building. A 
recovery system is to be installed to re- 
move any oil getting into the screen 
and wet machine white water. 

The Anacortes pulp mill is operating 
steadily turning out an improved quality 
pulp. 





PAPER HAT PLANT 

The commercial printing department 
of the Hoquiam, Washington, Washing- 
tonian (daily newspaper) is engaged in 
developing a nationwide business in the 
manufacture of a specially designed pa- 
per hat made from paper produced by 
the Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Com: 
pany of Hoquiam. 

Orders have been received from more 
than twenty different states and as far 
away as New Hampshire. 


EMPLOYMENT AT CAMAS MILL 
REACHES PEAK 

Early in August the payroll of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company’s mill 
at Camas, Washington, reached an all 
time high with 1,859 men and women 
listed. 

The Camas mill is running at capacity. 
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WEYERHAEUSER BUILDING 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 


The Pulp Division of the Weyerhaeus- 
er Timber Company has started construc- 
tion of a modern research laboratory 
adjacent to the bleached sulphite pulp 
mill at Longview, Washington. 

Of frame construction, the new labor- 











R. S. HATCH 
Director of Research 
Pulp Division 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


atory will follow the architectural design 
of the Pulp Division office building and 
the new office building of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company in Longview. 
A variety of West Coast woods produced 
by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
will be employed to their best advantage 
in both the construction and interior 
finish of the laboratory. 

The building will be single story, and 
will house an office, a plant library, a 
chemical laboratory 20 by 32 feet and a 
general pilot plant laboratory of the 
same dimensions. 

The chemical laboratory will be equip- 
ped with all facilities for analytical and 
research work and the pilot plant labora- 
tory will be constructed to permit the 
operation of various processes on a semi- 
commercial scale. 

In his announcement to PACIFIC 
PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY Mr. R. 
S. Hatch, director of research for the 
Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, said: 

“This laboratory will house the re- 
search department, which, according to 
our plan of organization, is a service or- 
ganization whose purpose is to solve vari- 
ous new problems which arise in con- 
nection with our operations. Such prob- 
lems include improvements in our proc- 
esses which may be a distinct departure 
from present methods, investigation of 
new processes and methods, and the utili- 
zation of waste from our operations.” 

It is expected that the new research 
laboratory will be ready for occupancy 
in about two months. 








WOODRUFF WINS DAVIES 
TROPHY 


Mr. E. H. Woodruff, chemist in the 
Central Technical Laboratory at the 
Rainier Pulp & Paper Company of Shel- 
ton, recently won the company golf 
tournament and the trophy offered by 
Mr. David B. Davies, general manager. 

In the finals of the tournament the 
later part of August, Mr. Woodruff, 
with a handicap of 28, defeated Mr. 
Fred Doherty, whose handicap is 8. The 
tournament was on for five weeks. 

Plans are under way for the Rainier 
golf experts to play a team from the 
Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Company 
of Hoquiam, but the details have not ye: 

n settled. The Rainier men have 
made it very clear that they won’t stand 
for any professional ringers appearing 
in the tournament. 


ORGANIZING A BOWLING TEAM 


Mr. Len Walton, boss pipefitter for 
the Rainier Pulp & Paper Company, is 
organizing a bowling tournament. After 
a period of elimination play to deter- 
mine this year’s experts, Rainier will form 
a team ready to take on all comers. 


RAINIER MEN COMPLETE FIRST 
AID COURSE 
Twenty-three men of the Rainier Pulp 
Paper Company organization com- 
pleted early in the summer the American 
Red Cross First Aid course and received 
standard certificates. Mr. R. H. Wil- 
ms, personnel and safetv supervisor of 
e mill served as instructor. 








McCANDLESS INVESTIGATES 
PRINCE RUPERT PROJECT 

Mr. Russell McCandless, New York 
pulp broker, visited Prince Rupert, B. C., 
early in September to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of the proposed Canadian-Amer- 
ican Pulp & Paper Mills sulphite pulp 
mill. 
Mr. Frank L. Buckley of Vancouver, 
B.C., promoter of the Prince Rupert 
pulp mill, accompanied Mr. McCandless 
to Prince Rupert. 





SHAFFER PULP INCORPORATES 


On August 27th the incorporation of 
the Shaffer Pulp Company for $300,000 
was filed with the secretary of state in 
Olympia, Washington.  Incorporators 
were Mr. A. W. Berggren, president of 
the company, Mr. A. E. Blair and Mr. 
Hilton Gardner. 


Mr. Berggren told the press that the 
reorganization was to prepare the way 
for expansion of the company’s un- 
bleached sulphite pulp mill. Plans for 
the changes will be announced later. 





OLYMPIC CHANGES 

Succeeding Mr. Cropper at Olympic 
Forest Mr. C. T. Mulledy and Mr. John 
Hardy will serve jointly as superinten- 
dents, dividing supervision of the pro- 
duction processes between them. Mr. 
Mulledy has been mill foreman and has 
been with the Olympic Forest Products 
Company since the mill was started in 
1930. 


WANTEDO 

Capable superintendent for sulphate 
pulp mill familiar with modern mill 
practice and chemical recovery pro- 
cesses. Applicants should supply com- 
plete information regarding past ex- 
perience. Address Box 10, Pacific Pulp 
& Paper Industry, 71 Columbia, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 





KRUEGER JOINS ENGINEERING 
STAFF 


Mr. George H. Krueger, consulting me- 
chanical engineer of Seattle, joined the 
Central Engineering Staff of the Olympic 
Forest Products Company and the Wash- 
ington Pulp & Paper Corporation in 
Port Angeles, during August. 





CALIFORNIA-OREGON 
MACHINE 
The California-Oregon Paper Mills of 
Los Angeles, California, is replacing an 
80 inch paper machine with a larger, 
more modern used machine which will 
trim 115 inches, thereby giving the mill 
additional producing capacity. 
A good sized order file is keeping the 
California-Oregon Paper Mills busy. 


REPLACING 





MILBURN PASSES 

Mr. E. W. Milburn of the Seattle of- 
fice of the Rainier Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany passed away August 28th. Mr. Mil- 
burn had been in the Seattle office about 
two years, having previously been in the 
Rainier office at Shelton. 

He is survived by Mrs. Milburn and a 
son. 





GEORGE CROPPER TRANSFERRED 
TO SHELTON 

Mr. George Cropper, superintendent of 
the Olympic Forest Products Company 
mill at Port Angeles, was transferred to 
the Shelton staff the latter part of 
August. 

In his new work Mr. Cropper will be 
an assistant to Mr. David B. Davies, gen- 
eral manager of the Rainier Pulp & Pa- 
per Company, and in this capacity will 
travel between Shelton and Port Angeles 
and Shelton and Grays Harbor, spend- 
ing his time among the three mills mak- 
ing rayon pulps. 


GEORGE CROPPER 
Assistant to Mr. D. B. Davies 
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MAX OBERDORFER 
COMMENTS ON EUROPEAN 
TRIP 


“The pulp and paper business is brisk 
throughout Europe,” said Mr. Max Ob- 
erdorfer, president and general manager 
of the St. Helens Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, St. Helens, Oregon, who with his 
family, returned early in September from 
a visit of several months in Europe. 

Mr. Oberdorfer visited Sweden, Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland, Italy, Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia mainly on a 
pleasure trip, although in Sweden, Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia he visited a 
number of pulp and paper mills. 

“In Sweden all the mills are running 
and all are expanding,” Mr. Oberdorfer 
said.” “Both in Sweden and Germany 
there have been some improvements in 
processes, but in the main I think the 
Pacific Coast pulp and paper mills are 
as advanced as any in the world. 


“Sweden is shipping much pulp and 
paper to the United States. It was an 
impressive sight to go into a fine news 
print mill in Sweden and see shipments 
marked for San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Modesto and other Pacific Coast cities.” 


Lowering further the duty on kraft 
paper has stimulated exports from the 
Scandinavian countries to the United 
States. This, perhaps, has not greatly 
affected the volume of United States 
mills, thought the Scandinavian mills are 
getting the benefit of the improvement 
in volume in the United States instead 
of the United States mills obtaining ic. 
And, in the opinion of Mr. Oberdorfer, 
this has caused an uncertainty in the 
market which has prevented a firming of 
prices, which should result from higher 
wages and increased cost of production. 

“Germany is enjoying a boom,” said 
Mr. Oberdorfer. ‘There is no unem- 
ployment. Wages are good. Labor is 
pleased though it cannot strike. One 
sees smiling faces everywhere. 


MAX OBERDORFER 
President and General Manager 
St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co. 


“Pulp and paper mills are very busy 
and many of them are expanding. Ger- 
many is short of many raw materials and 
the pulp industry has benefitted from 
this situation. For example, Germany 
has no cotton, and has turned to the 
development of rayon, rayon wool and 
other wood cellulose products. 

“In fact, rayon goods are much cheap- 
er in Germany than cotton goods. I was 
much impressed with the cellulose wool, 
or rayon wool, being made in Germany. 
It is widely claimed that this rayon wool 
is better than sheep’s wool. It does have 
a remarkably fine sheen, takes dyes splen- 
didly and is to all appearances a very 
fine product. 

“One cannot purchase a pure sheep’s 
wool suit in Germany. All ‘wool’ cloth 
is largely made of paper twine. 

“This twine is used in spinning and 
weaving and has largely supplanted cot- 
ton and wool in Germany. 

“Germany imports much of her sup- 
ply of wood. Most of the wood is from 
4.to 6 inches in diameter. Sweden uses 
about the same size wood.” 

Mr. Max R. Oberdorfer, who accom- 
panied his father on the trip, will remain 
in Germany for a year working in the 
mill of Weissenfels in Thuringia, which 
makes kraft, sulphite and groundwood 
pulps and a full line of papers. 

The threat of war hovers over Europe, 
Mr. Oberdorfer said. The people do 
not want war but all countries are pre- 
pared for it. Factories are fitted with 
black screens for all windows and bomb 
proof shelters are provided for em- 
ployees. 

On one side Fascism, which believes 
in the capitalistic system, is lined up 
with Germany and Italy the leaders. On 
the other side is communism with Russia 
and Poland as the leaders. The whole 
of Europe is gradually taking sides and 
the next war will apparently be fought 
between capitalistic and communistic na- 
tions. 





PAPER IMPORT COMMITTEE 
WATCHFUL 


Norwegian kraft wrapping has been 
found to be sold at materially less than 
the home market price, which is slightly 
above the Swedish ruling price. Imports 
are now approved for duty at the home 
market value, as has been done for years 
with Swedish Kraft. 

Swedish glassine has been found to 
be undervalued, and duty collected on 
the higher valuation. 





ATTENTION FIBRE CONTAINER 
MAKERS 

The following latter from the manager 
of the Cascadian Hotel in Wenatchee, 
Washington, was published in the Cash- 
mere (Washington) Valley Record of 
September 3rd, and is of interest to 
makers of fibre containers: 

“I cannot refrain any longer from 
commenting on the efforts concerning 
your activities regarding the use of 
wooden boxes in this district. It is very 
commendable that the employees in the 
different mills are behind this program, 


and it is going across in a very successful 
manner. 

“We are requesting all companies to 
forward our. merchandise in wooden 
boxes, and many of them have complied 
with our wishes. Listed below are a few 
of the concerns from whom we received 
merchandise in wooden boxes this week: 

S. and W. Food Products. 

Mazola Oil 

Sunkist Oranges 

Schwabacher Grocery Co. 

“We are more than willing to cooper. 
ate in any further suggestions that you 
have to offer regarding this campaign. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Cascadian Hotel, 


“Willard Abel, Mgr.” 





COOS BAY IMPROVEMENTS 

Improvements made recently at the 
unbleached sulphite pulp mill of the 
Coos Bay Pulp Corporation, Empire, 
Oregon, include a new chip storage 
building 30 by 90 feet and 56 feet in 
height. It holds enough chips for more 
than a week’s run. 

Fire protection is receiving attention. 
Concrete pump houses for the sprinkler 
system pumps have been built, and two 
new steam and one new electrically 
driven pumps have been installed. Wa- 
ter hydrants have been placed so that 
any part of the mill can be reached 
quickly by fire hose. Water can now be 
supplied at 125 pounds pressure at the 
rate of 1,000 gallons per minute. Addi- 
tional water tanks are being installed to 
provide a total of about a million gal- 
lons of water for the sprinkler and hy- 
drant system. 





CAMAS UNIONS WIN PARADE 
PRIZES 
In the Labor Day parade held at 


Camas, Washington, the first prize of 
$15 was won by the float of the Camas 
local of the International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work. 
ers. It was a replica of a paper ma- 
chine. 

The second prize was won by the float 
of the Camas local of the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, which 
represented a pulp beating machine. 

Among the several speakers was Mr. 
Ernest B. Lambton, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers. 





WIN SUGGESTION AWARDS 

Nine men in the Crown Willamette 
Paper Company’s Camas mill were re- 
cently awarded various sums for sugges- 
tions turned in. The men were: Mr. 
B. Hanson, Mr. V. Morgan, Mr. M. J. 
Warren, Mr. L. Good, Mr. W. O. Sha- 
rel, Mr. Sam Runyan, Mr. H. W. Ochs, 
Mr. Gerald Schmidt and Mr. Les Galla- 
day. 





CANADA REMOVES SOVIET 
EMBARGO 

Although the Canadian government 
has removed the embargo against Soviet 
products, including woodpulp and pulp- 
wood, British Columbia operators in 
these industries do not fear Russian com- 
petition. 

“Russia is not exporting pulp at pres- 
ent; nearly all the European pulp orig- 
inates in Sweden or other Baltic coun- 
tries,” said President Lawrence Killam 
of B. C. Pulp & Paper Company. “Fur- 
thermore, Canada has an exporting sur- 
plus of pulp, so the prospect of Russian 
pulp cutting any figure in the Canadian 
market is very slim.” 
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HAROLD S. FOLEY 
NEW EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF POWELL RIVER 


Maintaining an old company tradition 
and continuing the control of a famous 
lumber and paper manufacturing dy- 
nasty, Harold S. Foley, long associated 
with the Brooks-Scanlon Corporation in 
the southern states has actively assumed 
his duties as executive vice-president of 
Powell River Company, the largest news 
print producer on the Pacific Coast at 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Mr. Foley was appointed to the post 
of executivce vice-president which was 
recently created at the company’s annual 
meeting in Vancouver last April, but 
not until a short time ago did Mr. Foley 
actively participate in the affairs of the 
Powell River organization. He will be 
in full executive authority, under the di- 
rection of the president, Mr. S. D. 
Brooks. 


Although Mr. Foley has spent his en- 
tire career in various branches of the 
timber industry and has made a partic- 
ular study of its shipping and transpor- 
tation problems. Most of his activity 
has been centered in the south, and for 
that reason he regards his association 
with Powell River Company as a new 
and exceptionally interesting experience. 
In the past he has dealt chiefly with the 
products of pine, cypress and hard- 


woods, but his training with an enter- 
prise of such varied interests as Brooks 
Scanlon Corporation has given him a 
wide and general knowledge of the con- 
dition he will encounter in British Co- 
lumbia and in the world-wide market of 
Powell River Company. 


Never before has the executive control 
of the company been so centralized as 
now. Although the Brooks Scanlon in- 
terests of Minneapolis which have con- 
trolled Powell River Company since the 
late Dr. D. F. Brooks and M. J. Scan- 
lon came into the Northwest and estab- 
lished the first big-scale news print mills, 
a wide measure of authority has always 
been left with the company’s officials at 
the mill and at Vancouver head office, 
but Mr. Foley’s appointment marks a 
further concentration of authority close 
to the actual scene of operations. 


Mr. Foley, is a nephew of the late M. 
J. Scanlon, a native of Minnesota; and 
ason of J. S. Foley, one of the real 
veterans of the Brooks Scanlon Corpor- 
ation who for years has been president 
of all the company’s vast southern hold- 
ings, with headquarters since 1929 in 
Jacksonville, Fla. After graduating 
from Notre Dame in 1921, Mr. Harold 
Foley entered the employ of Brooks 

nlon and subsidiaries in Eastport, 
Fla., and Providence, R. I. In 1925 he 
entered the retail lumber business on his 
own account, with the Dunan Lumbe: 
Company at Bradenton, Fla., and the 
Foley Lumber Company in Jacksonville. 
In 1929 he was appointed vice-president 
and general manager of Brooks Scanlon 
Corporation at Foley, the Florida lum- 

t town named in honor of his father. 

€ retains his vice-presidency in the 
tooks Scanlon Corporation and_ will 
continue active in its affairs, although 
most of his time will, of course, be de- 
voted to his Powell River office. The 


appointment, it was explained at head 
office, does not signify any change in 
the company’s policy—merely a continu- 
ance of the principles on which Powell 
River Company was originally based in 
1912. 





FIBREBOARD (VERNON) NEWS 

Grant Farmer, superintendent of the 
Vernon plant of Fibreboard Products, 
Inc., assumed a new position in the world 
August 3, when he entered the ranks of 
the ancient order of grandfathers. The 
new member of the family was a girl, 
who has been named Patricia Ann. She 
arrived, believe it or not, on Grandfather 
Farmer’s birthday. 

Harvey Brown, after a prolonged ill- 
ness, is back at the plant again, fully re- 
covered, and making things hum around 
his desk. 

Another new Fibreboard arrival in 
August was Dale Sullivan, 10!4-lb. boy 
born Aug. 2 to Mr. and Mrs. Keith Sul- 
livan. 

George Martin of the sales department 
loaded his car aboard a steamar last 
month, went to Victoria and then motor- 
ed back to Los Angeles on his vacation. 
Al Smith, purchasing agent, visited Low- 


er California, visiting Ensenada and 
other spots along the Mexican coast 
line. Frank Wheelock, chief chemist, 
stayed home during his vacation, enter- 
taining his parents, who came out to visit 
and see their young grand-daughter for 
the first time. 

Murray Brown, master mechanic for 
the company, has been off the job for 
some weeks with a bad leg, but has been 
coming in to look things ocer frequently, 
and it is hoped he will be back full time 
soon. 





PORT ALICE 


B. C. Pulp & Paper Company is in- 
stalling a hog fuel conveyor at its Port 
Alice mill and is increasing living ac- 
commodation for its staff at Woodfibre. 
President Lawrence Killam estimates the 
outlay will approximate $125,000. 

The fuel conveyor is of the orthodox 
type, Mr. Killam says. No change is be- 
ing made in any of the production units. 

The pulp market is reported strong by 
Mr. Killam, with little advance in prices, 
however. Japanese demand has picked 
up substantially this year and B. C. 
Pulp is now in practically the same posi- 
tion regarding exports to that market as 
before the six months’ embargo last 
year. 





PMC SHIPPING SIZE TO CHINA 


The Paper Makers Chemical Corpora- 
tion’s Portland, Oregon, plant is now 
shipping rosin size to Shanghai, China, 
where the China Container Corporation 
has recently put in a machine for mak- 
ing boxboard. 








COAST SUPERINTENDENTS 
TO MEET DECEMBER 5th 


The winter meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Division of the American Pulp & 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association 
will be held Saturday, December 5th, at 
the Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon. 
The meeting, which will be an all day 
affair, will officially start on the morning 
of December 5th with the presentation of 
several papers, according to Mr. John E. 
Hassler, general. chairman of the meet- 
ing. In the afternoon round table dis- 
cussion will be led by Mr. George Brown. 

Informally, the meeting will begin Fri- 
day afternoon, December 4th, with visits 
to mills adjacent to Portland and with 
golf, weather permitting. Friday eve- 
ning will be devoted to an informal get- 
together. 

Mr. Hassler is busy selecting commit- 
tees to assist in planning the winter meet- 
ing, and details of the program will be 
announced later on. 

One of the officers of the American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents As- 
sociation will come West to attend the 
Pacific Coast Division meeting. 

Mr. Hassler is president of the Coase 
Manufacturing and Sales Company ot 
Portland, Pacific Northwest representa- 
tives for the Simonds-Worden-White 
Company, makers of beater bars, bed 
plates, paper and chipper knives and 
Dayton grinding wheels. 

The following are officers of the Pa- 
cific Coast Division of the American 
Pulp & Paper Superintendents Associ- 
ation: Mr. George W. Brown, chairman; 


Mr. George Cropper, first vice-chairman; 
Mr. R. C. Onkels, second vice-chairman; 
Mr. James P. V. Fagan, third vice-chair- 
man; and, Mr. H. A. Des Marais, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


JOHN E. HASSLER 
General Chairman 
Superintendents Meeting 
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INSTRUMENTATION 
IN PULP AND PAPER MILLS 


Introduction 


The use of instruments has long been 
recognized as an essential part of oper- 
ating equipment in the field of pulp and 
paper manufacture, serving as a guide to 
proper operation of integral units, which 
procedure ultimately results in a product 
highly suitable to the use requirements 
to which this product is subjected. 

In the pulp and paper industry we 
generally find a field of application for 
most of the types of instruments avail- 
able, including temperature, pressure, 
flow, and liquid level, both indicating 
and recording. Therefore it is necessary 
that a rather complete knowledge of the 
fundamentals of instrumentation be ob- 
tained, either by one or more members 
of the usual pulp and paper mill staff. 
Especially is it essential that the proper 
appreciation be given to the adaptability 
of a particular instrument to a given 
part of plant procedure. . 

In the survey the writer has attempted 
to enumerate merely the fundamentals 
underlying various types of instruments 
and possible inherent advantages or dis- 
advantages of certain types as applied 
to the field of pulp and paper manu- 
facture. 

The writer would like to lay stress on 
the fact that inherently practically every 
instrument on the market is accurately, 
scientifically, and ruggedly designed; 
that instruments are usually designed 
and calibrated under more or less ideal 
conditions; and that considerable unjust 
criticism is given to instruments as well 
as other equipment based on either im- 
proper application, which usually entails 
lack of patience and consideration, or 
lack of desire to study the adaptability 
of an instrument to a system. It must 
be remembered that instrumentation in 
a mill is merely the application of micro- 
variations applied to large scale opera- 
tion; that is, insofar as the relationship 
between instruments and equipment is 
concerned. 

Instruments 


We may say that the average industrial 
recorder is not a complicated instrument. 
It is composed of a part or group of 
parts known as the primary measuring 
element, a pen actuating device, the 
chart, and the chart drive. 

In many instruments such as pressure 
recorders and closed system thermom- 
eters, the pen arm is connected to the 
measuring element. In a flow meter the 
primary element is the orifice. In the 
pyrometer it is the thermocouple. Gen- 
erally speaking, we can call the primary 
element the part that develops the mea- 
sured force. 

The chart drive is usually an electric 
driven or hand wound clock. 

The chart is the scale to which the re- 
corder is calibrated. It may be round, 
strip or drum type. The round and 
drum charts have the advantage that 


*Technical Department: Pulp Division Wey- 
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The round 


they furnish daily records. 
chart has the disadvantage of a narrow 


scale. Most round charts permit a pen 
travel of 314 or 4% inches and all the 
graduations of all the ranges must fall 
within this space. 

Strip charts are used when a continu- 
ous record is desired and when the mech- 
anism is too large to be contained in the 
round case. 

Some industrial instruments have or- 
iginated in a laboratory and retain some 
of the delicate features of precision in- 
struments. Others are quite simple. 
This discussion will deal only with those 
that are an accepted part of pulp mill 
equipment. 

Temperature 

Industrial thermometers in common 
use may be divided into two classes, the 
closed tube system and the electric and 
thermo-electric thermometers. The closed 
tube system is itself divided into three 
classes: (1) vapor tension, (2) mercury 
or liquid filled, and (3) gas filled. The 
closed tube systems are similar to pressure 
gauges in construction, and the funda- 
mental principle of operation is the 
same, in that they measure the pressure 
created by the application of heat. 


Vapor Tension 

The vapor tension thermometer con- 
sists of a bulb partially filled with a vola- 
tile liquid and connected to a Bourdon 
spring by means of a capillary tube. As 
heat is applied to the bulb, a vapor pres- 
sure is created above the liquid, the pres- 
sure developed depending on the nature 
of the liquid. A temperature chart plot- 
ted from a vapor pressure curve will have 
a progressive scale, the varying incre- 
ments of pressure giving more pen travel 
per degree as the temperature increases. 
From the vapor pressure curves, Fig. 


I, II and III, it can be seen that SO: 


will have a pressure of 1000 Ibs. ab. at 
150° Centigrade, and ether 255 lbs. at 
150°. The pressure of alcohol is 140 lbs, 
at 150° and at zero gauge or 14.7 lbs. 
absolute its temperature is 80° Centi- 
grade. From this the instrument derives 
its sensitivity and visible changes at the 
outer portion of the chart and the small- 
er graduations at the lower range. Its 
advantages are in its rapid response to 
temperature change, small bulb diameter, 
and flexible tubing. Its disadvantages 
are in its low range, 0-650° F. The criti- 
cal temperatures of the process must 
come near the outer portion of the scale, 


Mercury Filled 


Mercury-filled thermometers differ in 
that expansion of mercury is the actuat- 
ing force. They develop a pressure from 
1300 lbs. to 1500 Ibs., and this is the 
same for all ranges of temperature. Since 
mercury expands and contracts uniform- 
ly with changes in temperature, the chart 
will have equally spaced graduations. Its 
advantages are in its wide range, —40° 
to 1000 F., and its accuracy throughout 
the scale. Mercury permits the use of 
steel in its construction and the high 
pressure developed renders it less subject 
to pen and bearing friction. Its disad- 
vantages are in its stiff tubing and a 
slightly larger bulb than the vapor ten- 
sion type. 

Gas Filled 

Gas actuated thermometers are filled at 
approximately 750 Ibs. pressure, and, like 
the mercury-filled thermometers, have 
uniform charts. Its advantages are in its 
wide range, —60° to 1000° F., and the 
flexible tubing permitted. Its disadvan- 
tages are in its large bulb, sluggish re- 
sponse and comparatively short life. 


Potentiometer 

The potentiometer system applied to 
low temperature measurement consists of 
balancing through a resistance the poten- 
tial of a battery against the electromo- 
tive force developed by a thermocouple, 
the battery voltage in turn being checked 
against a standard cell. The two poten- 
tials are opposed. When changes in 
temperature vary the potential of the 
thermocouple, a current will flow which 
deflects the galvanometer needle. The 
needle is clamped at intervals. When 
clamped in a deflected position the bal- 
ancing mechanism changes the resistance 
until the galvanometer returns to zero. 
The galvanometer swings free except dur- 
ing the clamping interval. Its advan- 
tages are in its wide range, —300° F. to 
3000° F. It is not subject to pen and 
bearing friction. The galvanometer 1s 
not calibrated to scale; it merely shows 
when an unbalanced condition exists. 

Temperatures in all parts of the mill 
can be obtained by one instrument as it 
is not affected by changes in line or lead 
resistance. The number of different tem- 
perature indications is limited only by 
the switch. By special calibrations the 
average temperatures of two or more 
thermocouples can be obtained. Another 
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important advantage is that it has small 
thermocouple size. 
Disadvantages—more complicated. 
Resistance Thermometer 


The resistance thermometer differs in 
that it has a resistance, usually of plati- 
num in the measuring element. Tem- 
perature measurement in this instrument 
is accomplished by measuring the resist- 
ance offered to an electric current 
through the element. With the excep- 
tion of a slightly lower range, larger 
bulb size, and subject to some extent to 
lead wire resistance, it has all the advan- 
tages of the thermoelectric system. 

Application 

All the previously mentioned the:- 
mometers have been used for the meas- 
urement of temperature in a pulp mill. 
The success of the type depends upon 
the application. In the selection of a 
digester thermometer it is required that 
it be accurate and sensitive. These two 
features should not be confused. Sensi- 
tivity in a thermometer is its response to 
changes in temperature. A thermometer 
can be extremely sensitive but very inac- 
curate. Accuracy is dependent upon con- 
struction and is guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer, usually in a per cent of the 
chart range. From this we can assure 
that they are accurate or know the limit 
of error. 

The vapor tension thermometer is in 
common use for digester temperature 
measurement because of its rapid re- 
sponse and its small bulb length. While 
the former feature may be the accepted 
reason for its adoption, it owes some of 
its merit to the comparatively short 


length of the sensitive part of the bulb. 
Due to its sensitivity it is sometimes as- 
sumed that only a portion of the bulb 
need be immersed or in contact, in the 
case of a digester, with the well. This is 
not true. The effect of lag or loss of 
sensitivity from improper contact can be 
seen from the curve drawn from a one- 
hour cooking period by a thermocouple 
and a vapor tension thermometer in the 
same well (Fig. IV). In this case the 
well extends a short distance inside the 
digester. During the cooking cycle the 
flow of heat is outward. Therefore, the 
entire well cannot be of a uniform tem- 
perature, the part nearest the shell hav- 
ing the lowest. It is essential that the 
temperature of the tip or the deepest part 
be measured. A long thermometer bulb 
will have more of its length exposed to 
the lower temperature, and even if excel- 
lent contact is assured, a lag can be re- 


corded. 


Pressure (Bourdon Tube) 


The most common method of measur- 
ing pressure is by means of the Bourdon 
tube. It is made in various shapes and 
for pressures ranging from vacuum to 
thousands of pounds. For low pressure 
measurement it is in the form of a bel- 
lows or diaphragm, and in the high pres- 
sure instruments it may be in the form of 
a coil or helix, the basic principle is 
that of a spring. Its advantages are in 
its small size and the wide range to which 
it can be applied. A disadvantage of 
the Bourdon tube applied to a recording 
instrument is that the recorder pen often 
is operated by the tube. Standard con- 
struction usually gives the same pen and 


bearing friction for the low pressure in- 
struments as those designed for higher 
pressure. The power developed by the 
spring in the low pressure instrument is 
comparatively feeble, and pen friction 
is a source of serious error. 

All Bourdon tubes are subject to ag- 
ing or drift, making recalibration neces- 
sary. The extent of this is determined by 
the material, construction, and the ap- 
plication. 

In the application of the Bourdon 
tube to the measurement of SO: or sul- 
phite liquor, a bronze or alloy tube is 
used. This tube has sufficient resistive 
qualities to the corrosive action of the 
liquor to permit direct contact for a 
short time, but for continuous use some 
precaution must be taken to preserve the 
elastic qualities of the element. 

The action of sulphite liquor results in 
a gradual thinning of the tube wall. This 
can be detected by the frequent calibra- 
tions necessary. 

To prevent this corrosive action, seals 
are used. One method is to place a 
flexible diaphragm between the tube and 
the liquor and fill this space with a harm- 
less fluid, usually oil or glycerin. This 
has the disadvantage of placing a spring 
in series with the measuring element. 
“Liming up” of the diaphragm decreases 
its response, and inaccuracies in measure- 
ment result. 

Another method is to use a liquid seal. 
This consists of a receptacle containing 
a fluid of different specific gravity than 
the liquor. The connecting pipe is so ar- 
ranged that only the sealing liquid enters 
the tube system. The disadvantage of 
this method is the fact that dilution or 
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breaking down of the sealing liquid can 
occur without visible notice. 


Flow 


By placing an orifice in a line between 
two flanges and connecting pressure taps 
on the upstream and downstream sides of 
the plate to a manometer, it is possible 
to read the pressure drop across this con- 
striction. The extent of this pressure 
drop for a given condition depends upon 
the velocity, and, therefore, the rate of 
flow. By obtaining this pressure drop 
and by means of an equation, it is pos- 
sible to determine the quantity of the 
flow. This is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of all flowmeters using an orifice 
or flow nozzle. We may speak of the 


differential flow meter as a recording 


manometer or U tube. The principal 
difference in orifice type meters is in the 
methods by which changes in the mer- 
cury level are transmitted to the chart or 
recorder. By this they are classified as 
mechanical or electric flow meters. 

The mechanical flow meter consists of 
a U tube, one leg of which is large 
enough to permit an iron float to ride on 
the surface of the mercury. A lever is 
attached to the float and to a shaft 
through a bearing in the pressure cham- 
ber. This shaft transmits the motion of 
the float to the pen arm. The advantage 
of this instrument is in the simplicity ot 
its design and its permanent calibration. 
The only adjustment required is for zero 
or mercury level. Its disadvantages are 
in the limited distance it can be placed 
from the orifice and that it is subject to 
bearing friction where the pen shaft en- 
ters the pressure chamber. 

Electric flow meters employ various 
methods of recording differential pres- 
sure. The most direct method is one in 
which the float is absent. The differen- 
tial chamber contains a series of resist- 
ance elements. They are arranged so 
that changes in mercury level make con- 
tact with the element and the resultanr 
change in current is recorded on the 
chart in terms of flow. The mercury 
level in this instrument is recorded en- 
tirely by electrical means. Its advantages 
are in its freedom from shaft friction 
and the long distance transmission of the 
differential pressure. 

A characteristic of the measurement 
of flow with an orifice is that equal 
changes in flow do not produce equal 
changes in mercury level. It is, rather, a 
square root relationship. A flow curve 
of an orifice designed to measure a flow 
by 1000 Ibs. at a pressure differential of 
7.7” of mercury will show that a one-inch 


rise in mercury level was produced by a 
change in flow of 350 lbs (Fig. V). 

Thirty-five per cent of the capacity 
has been measured in thirteen per cent of 
the differential range. 

It is obvious then that the accuracy of 
flow measurement does not only depend 
upon correct orifice design but also upon 
the ability of the instrument to record 
extremely small changes in mercury level. 


The Differential Meter 


From the principle of operation of the 
differential recorder it can be sen that it 
is not limited to the measurement of 
flow. It is applied to the measurement 
of vacuum, liquid level, loss of head, and 
other low pressure measurements. Its 
application in each case is that of meas- 
uring differences in pressure. 

In vacuum, liquid level in open tanks, 
and low pressure measurement, one tap 
of the differential chamber is exposed to 
atmospheric pressure. In vessels under 
pressure the legs are connected at the 
highest and lowest level of the liquid to 
be measured. The differential pressure 
is then proportional to the height of the 
liquid between the points of connection. 

The range of location of the mechani- 
cal differential meter is increased by the 
use of compressed air in liquid level 
measurement. This is accomplished by 
passing a small quantity of air through 
the liquid of which the level is to be 
determined. The pressure recorded by 
the instrument is proportional to the 
height of the liquid. 

The advantage of the differential 
meter for low pressure measurement is 
that the power supplied by the float is in 
excess of the pen friction—this, and its 
previously mentioned permanent calibra- 
tion. 

Its disadvantages are in its compara- 
tively large size and its limited pressure 
range. 

The height of the mercury column re- 
quired for higher pressures is out of 
proportion to industrial requirements. 

SO, Recorder 

The thermal conductivity recorder for 
the mesaurement of SO: percentage in 
burner gas is termed an analyzing instru- 
ment. The principle of operation is 
based on the respective power of two 
gases to conduct heat away from a plati- 
num wire resistance. Two resistances, or 
cells, as they are termed, are used. As 
the percentage of SO: is determined by 
the amount of air in its composition, one 
cell is filled with air and used as a stand- 
ard or reference cell. The gas to be 


measured is then passed through the sec. 
ond or analysis cell, by means of a suc. 
tion pump. A constant current supplied 
by a battery flows through the resistance 
and the cell. As long as the resistances 
are equal, which is the case when they 
both contain air, the current will divide 
and flow through both cells. As the 
quality of gas passing through the analy. 
sis cell varies, its power to conduct heat 
is changed, which is accompanied by a 
change in resistance. The current will 
then change and flow through the gal 
vanometer, which is calibrated in per 
cent SOz. 

The gas supplied to the analysis cell 
must be free from moisture. To insure 
this a drying train, consisting of jars 
containing concentrated sulphuric acid 
and a glass tower containing alternate 
layers of glass wool and P2Os is used. Its 
record can be influenced by changes in 
the rate of flow through the analysis cell 
and by changes in pressure. If operated 
under a negative pressure extreme care 
must be taken to prevent air from enter- 
ing the system. The chief disadvantage 
of the thermal conductivity method is 
that successful operation demands that 
the gas sample be perfectly dry. 





BARCLAY BACK FROM 
CALIFORNIA 

William Barclay, sales manager of 
Powell River Company, has returned by 
airplane from California, where he made 
a general survey of the market and con- 
ferred with the company’s agents in the 
coast region, Blake, Mofhtt & Towne. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Barclay toured 
the Canadian prairie provinces, where 
the company has developed an important 
sales outlet. Agricultural conditions and 
the Social Credit experiment in Alberta 
are retarding general business, he found, 
although this has not been reflected in 
declining demand for newsprint. 

Powell River Company has a large 
market in Texas, which is having a good 
year, with result that sales in that terri- 
tory have increased materially. A year 
ago the company felt compelled to make 
special selling concessions in that area 
because of the drought, but higher oil 
prices, good crops and the Texas Centen- 
nial have been factors leading to in- 
creased consumption of newsprint there 
this year. 





CROWN WILLAMETTE 
DIVIDEND 

On August 11th the directors of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company de- 
clared a dividend of $1.75 per share on 
the first preferred stock, payable October 
lst to stockholders of record September 
14th. A similar payment was made 
July Ist. 

At the annual meeting all directors 
and officers were reelected, including Mr. 
Louis Bloch, president; A. B. Martin 
and J. D. Zellerbach, executive vice- 
presidents; Thomas McLaren, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; George P. Berkey, 
Don S. Denman, A. B. Lowenstein and 
R. A. McDonald, vice-presidents; and D. 
J. Goldsmith, secretary. 


TO ENLARGE DU PONT CELLO- 
PHANE MILL 
It is reported that E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours Company have completed their 
plans for substantially increasing the ca- 
pacity of their cellophane plant at Amp- 
thill near Richmond, Virginia. When 
improvements are completed it is ex- 
pected the mill will be one of the largest 
cellophane production units. 
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PULP TIMBER 
IN THE INLAND EMPIRE 


GRONDAL TO DO RESEARCH ON 
LIGNIN AND CELLULOSE 


Dean Hugo Winkenwerder of the Col- 
lege of Forestry, University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle, has announced that 
Professor Bror L. Grondal of the Col- 
lege of Forestry has been selected as the 
first recipient of the Walker Ames Re- 
search Fellowship in forestry and will 
devote his entire time during the col- 
lege year 1936-1937 to research in lignin 
and cellulose. Professor Grondal has 
been granted a leave of absence from 
his teaching duties to permit him to do 
this research work. 





FIBREBOARD IN PORT ANGELES 
OBTAINS WOOD FROM 
WASHINGTON PULP & PAPER 


For several months the Fibreboard 
Products mill at Port Angeles, Washing- 
ton, has obtained its supply of pulp- 
wood from the log breakdown plant of 
the Washington Pulp & Paper Division 
of Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 

A large lumber carrier having a ca- 
pacity of eight tons is employed to carry 
a 22-foot rack filled with three cords 
wood from the breakdown plant to the 
Fibreboard mill. Approximately 100 
cords per 12 hours is handled by the 
carrier. The Fibreboard Products saw- 
mill no longer operates. 

The new system possesses advantages 
over the old method of speed, efficiency 
and reduced cost. 

Hogged fuel for Fibreboard’s boilers 
is brought by four barges from Port 
Alberni, B.C., on Vancouver Island. 
About four barge loads per month takes 
care of Fibreboard’s requirements, each 
load containing about 1,300 units or 3,- 
000 tons of the sawmill waste. 

A total of six barges is operated by 
the Island Tug & Barge Company which 
also supplies hogged fuel to the Wash- 
ington Pulp & Paper plant. These 
barges are all old sailing vessels which 
have been converted through the instal- 
lation of modern conveying systems for 
loading and unloading in minimum time. 





MAKE TEST SHIPMENTS OF PULP 
WOOD, CANADA TO EUROPE 


Possibility to open up an_ export 
market in European countries for New 
Brunswick pulp wood is being tested by 
the forwarding of approximately 6,000 
cords of New Brunswick pulp wood to 
the Netherlands and Germany. One 
cargo of 3,000 cords has already been 
loaded at Newcastle in the Miramichi 
area, and the remaining 3,000 cords 
have been collected and are ready for 
shipment. 

The present effort to ¢stablish a pulp 
wood marketing in Europe for New 
Brunswick products is entirely new and 
is in the form of an experiment to 
probe the possibilities of establishing a 
Permanent export market in European 
countries. If the venture should prove 
a success it will mean much to the 
Province of New Brunswick in provid- 
ing greater employment opportunities 
te overcome the unemployment situation. 
For many years the United States pro- 
vided the only export market for lumber 
Products of all kinds. Since the loss of 

e United States lumber market by rea- 
son of high tariffs imposed, the produc- 
ers and shippers of lumber products in 
New Brunswick have sought other 
markets, especially in the United King- 
om, and now additional markets are 

ing sought on the Continent, reports 
American Vice Consul Johnson at Fred- 
ericton. 


While the West’s greatest store house 
of pulp woods may be termed the strip of 
land west of the Cascade Mountains in 
Oregon and Washington and stretching 
to the timber of Alaska in the North, 
a substantial amount of pulp timber will 
be found in all regions of the West. 
Take the Inland Empire, for example. 
This embraces a strip of Eastern W’ash- 
ington, Idaho and Western Montana. 

Certain districts within this region have 


a heavy stand of pulp wood, especially 
North Idaho and Western Montana. The 


Inland Empire Paper Company, Mill- 
wood, Washington, finds it easy to se- 
cure its wood and, buying from loggers 
and sawmil! operators, has not found 
it necessary to develop a wood supply 
under its own ownership. 

White fir and hemlock are available 
in about the same amounts in this re- 
gion, though the white fir is more readily 
available. Hemlock, available in lesser 
volume, but found in small pure stands 
or rather heavy stands per acre inter- 
mixed with Idaho white pine, is found 
in North Idaho and Western Montana. 


INLAND EMPIRE PULP TIMBER VOLUME 


Volume of Pulpwood Species in Region One, United States Forest Service 
(Based on Best Present Available Knowledge—1935) 





Sawtimber size volume 


based on Scribner 
Dec. C log rule 


Species— 


Cordwood Total on log 
size scale basis 





Engelmann Spruce (Picea Engelmanni) _.. 


Lowland White Fir (Abies grandis) 


Western Hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla) 


Alpine Fir (Abies lasiocarpa 


M. Feet 
7,931,000 
7,495,098 

950,000 


Cords 


799,000 
403,770 
26,230 


M. Feet 
8,250,600 
7,656,606 

960,492 


Small amount—no estimate available. 





None of the species in the accompanying table are found east of the Continental 


Divide in commercial quantities. 


Thus, the area containing these timber volumes 


include Montana, west of the Continental Divide; Idaho, north of the Salmon River, 
and Pend Oreille, Spokane and Stevens Counties in northeastern Washington. 


PULP TIMBER IN THE INLAND EMPIRE 


The above pictures show white fir in Northern Idaho being logged for the Inland 
Empire Paper Company. Some years ago the Idaho white pine was taken out for 


Potlatch Forests, Inc. 


It is evident that a fairly heavy stand of white fir was left. 


From a short distance it cannot be discerned that the area had ever been logged. 
This wood has no commercial value except for pulp. 








JAPANESE RAYON EXPORTS 
DECLINED IN JULY 


Exports during July of rayon textiles 
from Japan were unofficially reported 
at 42,000,000 square yards, a decline of 
6 per cent from June exports. 


COLUMBIA RIVER BLEACH PLANT 
NEARLY FINISHED 
The new bleaching system being in- 
stalled by the Columbia River Paper 
Mills, Vancouver, Washington, was ex- 
pected to be ready for operation the lat- 
ter part of September. 
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THE OLYMPIC PRIMITIVE AREA 


Its Location With Respect to Mt. Olympus National Monument, 
and Its Probable Effect Upon Pulp and Paper Mill Development 


On July 3rd Mr. M. L. Wilson, acting 
secretary of Agriculture, signed the dedi- 
cation of 238,930 acres on the Olympic 
National Forest as a primitive area, to be 
known as the Olympic Primitive Area. 
Embraced within this area there is 2,544,- 
480,000 board feet of commercial timber 
and 203,528,000 board feet of non-com- 
mercial timber, making a total of 2,748,- 
008,000 board feet, which is withdrawn 
from use other than such recreation ac- 
tivities as may be carried forward in a 
primitive area. 

The Olympic Primitive Area lies main- 
ly east and south of the Mt. Olympus 
National Monument, as shown on an ac- 
companying map. There has been a con- 
troversy of some years standing over the 
Olympic Peninsula. Recreation enthusi- 
asts have, in the main, thrown in their 
efforts with the Department of the In- 
terior and have urged Secretary of In- 
terior Ickes toward the objective of great- 
ly increasing the size of the Mt. Olympus 
National Monument. He has looked with 
favor upon legislation to accomplish this 
objective. The Mr. Olympus National 
Monument, as proposed for enlargement, 
would in large measure destroy the pos- 
sibility of a substantial sustained yield 
forest industry upon the Olympic Penin- 
sula 


Department of Agriculture Position 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, back- 
ed by the United States Forest Service, 
has taken the position that the federally 
owned timber on the Olympic Peninsula 
can be so administered as to give full 
scope to recreation and at the same time 
permit the development of a large sus- 
tained forest industry, which, because of 
the species of the timber, must largely 
be pulp and paper. 

The creation of the Olympic Primitive 
Area, therefore, is the answer of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the demand 
for additional primitive recreation area 
in the Olympic Peninsula without render- 
ing impractical the development of a sus- 
tained timber industry in the area. 


Monument Movement Not Stopped 

The setting aside of the Olympic Primi- 
tive Area will not, in all probability, stop 
the drive for an enlarged Mt. Olympus 
National Monument. It does set up the 
views of the United States Forest Service 
on the best way to develop the area with 
due regard to all interests. In the light 
of this situation the following extracts 
from the dedication by the Department 
of Agriculture are of much interest: 


“Of the basic industries within the area 
(Puget Sound-Grays Harbor) forest prod- 
ucts and agriculture occupy a dominant 
position in the order named. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the forest industry 
production of the state originates within 
the area, supporting nearly 150,000 peo- 
ple (directly employed and dependents) 
in addition to nearly, 250,000 people 
(workers and dependents) in the service 
industries, or a total of 380,000, equiva- 
lent to 38 percent of the total popula- 
ae 


Hope Lies In Expansion of Pulp and 
Paper 

“The saw timber situation within the 
area has now reached a critical stage. 
Heavy sawmill operations and early clear- 
ings for settlement have reduced private 
stands, which comprise the pick of the 
forests of old growth Douglas fir, cedar 
and spruce, to a point where only one 
large concern possesses as much as a 10 
year supply... . There are no apparent 
means for developing adequate new sub- 
stitute industries not dependent upon 
timber. Evidently the hope lies in an 
extension of the pulp and paper indus- 
try. 

“Although it is impossible that this in- 
dustry could suddenly expand sufficiently 
to replace the unavoidable rapid decline 
in large scale sawmill operations, the ex- 
tensive stands of western hemlock, balsam 
firs and spruce are a logical basis for a 
very large industry. Great strides made 
by the existing pulp industry are abund- 
ant proof of the high value of the forest 
of the above species for pulp. The eyes 
of the pulp and paper fraternity of the 
nation are focused on this region. 

“It is fortunate that the raw material 
of the remaining forests here is so well 
adapted to pulp, because in the produc- 
tion of pulp and its varied products, labor 
requirements are much larger than in 
lumber manufacture, large permanent 
plant investments are necessary, and the 
industry fits in admirably with the silvi- 
cultural needs of the particular forests 
involved. 


Greatest Possible Contribution From 
Forest Service Essential 

“To inaugurate management of pulp 
timber stands on private lands, and in 
order to cooperate with the State of 
Washington in a forestry program design- 
ed to maintain or develop social and in- 
dustrial stability, the greatest possible con- 
tribution of National Forest timber is es- 
sential. 

“For the entire area available to Puget 
Sound and Grays Harbor, there are about 
21.7 billion cubic feet of pulpwoods, a 
little over one-half being on the four 
Olympic Peninsula counties, Clallam, 
Grays Harbor, Jefferson and Mason. 
Forty-two percent of the peninsula pulp 
stands are on the national forests, and 
these are concentrated on the west and 
south sides of the forest where they block 


up with the large private and state for-. 


ests, as well as other outside lands, now 
cut-over. 

“This part of the peninsula, including 
Grays Harbor, Western Jefferson and 
western Clallam counties, is primarily 
adapted to high yield forest production, 
The four counties contain nearly 76 bil- 
lion board feet of all species, of which 
45 percent is National Forest, 12 percent 
state, 5 percent Indian and 38 percent 
private. It is the most important pulp 
timber body in the Pacific Northwest. 
Under adequate forest management, the 
peninsula counties can support, directly 
and indirectly, including service indus- 
tries, over 60,000 people; ultimately this 
dependency could be increased to possibly 
100,000 people. 


Essential To Manage For Timber 
Production 

“To accomplish such an objective, it is 
essential that the largest possible portion 
of the National Forest area compatible 
with the recreation needs and values be 
managed primarily for timber production 
in order to provide the greatest possible 
social support through a maximum influ- 
ence or control in bringing about sus- 
tained yield forestry on all forest lands.” 

The Mt. Olympus National Monument 
now comprises 322,280 acres, with a total 
stand of over 3 billion board feet of 
virgin timber, exclusive of the non-mer- 
chantable and sub-alpine and alpine tim- 
ber. It is permanently dedicated as a 
recreation area. It is very difficult to 
withdraw from such use land, or timber, 
incorporated in a national monument or 
a national park. 

As will be noted from the accompany- 
ing map, on which the location of the 
major areas of large, or commercial 
spruce-hemlock timber are indicated, both 
in the Mt. Olympus National Monument 
and the Olympic Primitive Area, the 
major: stand of pulp timber affected by 
the change is located on the Quinault 
River. There are substantial stands of 
mature Douglas fir on the Hoh, the El- 
wha, the Duckabush and Dosewallips 
rivers, which, in large part, especially on 
the Elwha, were already in the Mt. Olym- 
pus National Monument. The silver fir 
affected by the change is mainly on the 
Quinault River and its North Fork and 
the Queets River. 

On the newly created Olympic Primi- 
tive Area the timber stand by species & 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Timber Stand By Species On Olympic Primitive Area 


Species 
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Mountain Hemlock _ 
Western Red Cedar 
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This map shows the Mt. Olympus National Monument and its relation to the newly created Olympic Primitive Area. The heavy 
black line indicates the boundaries of the original Monument, the shaded areas the recently created Olympic Primitive Area. 
In these two areas the portions marked by “tH” contain spruce and hemlock timber and those marked “S” contain silver fir timber. 








THAT NEWSPRINT PRICE 

Although eastern Canadian mills have 
apparently agreed that $42.50 a ton is 
the best price they can get for newsprint 
next year, British Columbia mills are still 
delaying announcement. The base price 
will probably not be fixed on the coast 
until September or perhaps October. An- 
nouncement of $42.50 by Great North- 
ern Paper Company and International 
Paper was very bad news to Pacific coast 
operators, who had hoped that the price 
would be at least $43.50, and they are 
trying not to think too much about it un- 
til they are obliged to negotiate their new 
contracts for 1937. 

Although in the last two years the 
British Columbia mills have automatical- 
ly adopted the same basic price set by 
the eastern mills, this policy has not al- 
ways been followed, and executives of 
Powell River Company and Pacific Mills, 
the two big British Columbia producers, 
Point out that the announcenrent made 
y eastern mills does not necessarily 
commit them to $42.50 in this territory. 
However, the coast mills have usually 
held to lower prices when they did not 
actually duplicate eastern quotations, and 
or that reason the general feeling is 


that $42.50 will be the standard here as 
in the east. 

One of the most unsettling aspects of 
the newsprint situation on this coast is 
the threat of labor trouble on the water- 
front. Last year Powell River Company 
shipments on United States ships were 
delayed because unions branded them 
“unfair,” and a recurrence of port tie- 
ups is again indicated. Local conditions 
will, of course, be an important influence 
in determining the final decision. Both 
the big mills are operating full time and 
have had an active market during years 
when the eastern plants were languishing 
for business and operating at less than 
60 per cent capacity. Some authorities 
do not see why mills enjoying such condi- 
tions should feel obliged to sell their 
product at a price wholly out of line with 
the increasing cost of production. 

The $42.50 figure, which represents 
an increase of only $1.50 a ton, will ap- 
ply to Chicago as well as New York de- 
livery, so far as the eastern mills are con- 
cerned. Consolidated, Abitibi, Price 
Bros., Lake St. John, Great Lakes Paper 
and M. & O. are all expected to follow 
the lead of Great Northern and Interna- 
tional. Terms of most contracts specify 


that the lowest price accepted by any 
mill, or by certain “price fixing” mills, 
will prevail. Hence, one mill can accept 
a price that immediately becomes applic- 
able to most of the industry. 

When newsprint output was far in ex- 
cess of demand, it was not uncommon for 
paper mills to make secret price conces- 
sions to get business from publishers. 
Now, with output rising towards capacity, 
it is believed that some cases may arise of 
secret bonuses to mills which would keep 
down the nominal price to other mills, 
since the bonus would not appear as part 
of the contract price. 

Although a basic price of $42.50 ap- 
pears inevitable for both east and west, 
it is reported that some mills are holding 
back in anticipation of a genuine short- 
age of newsprint by the end of the year, 
in the event of which they would nor 
want to be tied up with long-term con- 
tracts at unreasonably low prices. 

The provinces of Quebec and Ontario 
have not interfered in the price situation 
this year, as they threatened to do before, 
but Premier Mitchell Hepburn of On- 
tario said his government would not tol- 
erate another price war in the newsprint 
industry. 
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Lord Rothermere, British newspaper 
publisher and president of Anglo-Cana- 
dian Pulp & Paper Mills in Quebec, who 
publicly advocated $50 a ton f.o.b. as a 
fair price for newsprint, will visit Can- 
ada in September to discuss his attitude 
on newsprint with Canadian mill oper- 
ators. 

Meanwhile, in a special cable to The 
Financial Post, Toronto, Lord Rother- 
mere outlines his views as follows: 


“LONDON.—What is most seriously 
wrong with the newsprint industry of 
Canada is the price outlook of the man- 
agement. This price outlook is all im- 
portant. 

“Managements of Canadian mills do 
not seem to have apprehended that from 
now on, in all likelihood, there will be 
a rapidly ascending demand. I predict 
with complete confidence that, without 
any major international complications, 
the increased demand for newsprint by 
Canada’s customers all over the world 
will, in 1938, be not less than 800,000 
tons above the demand for 1936. Of 
this quantity, 150,000 tons might be 
provided by the mills in the northern 
United States. 

“This would put Canada in the posi- 
tion of having to provide 650,000 tons 
more than this year. 

“I returned from Sweden on August 
1. There is not the remotest chance of 
Scandinavia or Finland being able to 
make any serious contribution to supply 
any part of this extra demand. In Fin- 
land there is actually a shortage of labor. 

“American newspapers have not yet 
returned to the sizes of 1928. They may 
do so at any time now. If they do, 
there must be an immediate extra de- 
mand at the rate of 400,000 tons a year. 

“In 1938, Canada cannot provide, 
say, another 650,000 tons of newsprint at 
any price less than $50 at the point of 
delivery. In fact, an acute shortage will 
be in sight, which may lead to a consid- 
erably higher price than $50. (This com- 
pares with the price recently accepted by 
Great Northern Paper Co. in the United 
States of $42.50 a ton, delivered, for 
1937.) 

Enumerates Bogies 


“The management of the mills worry 
themselves over bogies of their own imag- 
ination. First, there was the competition 
of radio advertising as affecting news- 
papers. Radio advertising can never be 
a formidable competitor to newspaper 
advertising. It is not sufficiently remun- 
erative. 

“Then there was the competition from 
Scandinavia and Finland. These coun- 
tries are quite unable to increase their 
output substantially. 


The last bogey is the manufacture of 
newsprint from southern pine. To me, 
it is a certainty that even in 10 years’ 
time there will not be an output of news- 
print in the southern United States of 
500,000 tons annually. Southern pine 
makes poor newsprint, and today news- 
paper purchasers are increasingly requir- 
ing higher standards of newsprint. 

“There are many difficulties conrected 
with the manufacture of paper from 
southern pine, such as labor, conveyance 
to the mill, and multiplicity of owners of 
timber limits, requiring difficult negotia- 
tions for the supply of timber. There 
are a number of other difficulties. 


Financiers and Investors 


“It is surprising to hear that now the 
newsprint industry of Canada is emerg- 
ing rapidly from all its troubles, finance 


houses are planning the financial recon- 
structoin of the industry. They are rush- 
ing to the aid of the victors. Their 
manoeuvres are reminiscent of the fin- 
ance-mongering of 1927, 1928 and 1929. 

“Bondholders and shareholders should 
rigorously resist these manoeuvres. A lit- 
tle more patience, and bondholders and 
shareholders will be pleasantly surprised 
at the prices at which their investments 
will be selling. 


Contract Weakness 


“The managements of most of the 
mills were forced, when orders were 
scarce and difficult to secure, to put a 
clause in their contracts by which the 
price of newsprint is fixed by 1 to 4 com- 
panies. Any one of those companies 
might fall under the influence of pur- 
chasers of newsprint, with the result that 
a company under such an_ influence 
might quote an absurdly low price, 
which would make the standard price 
for other mills. This clause should be 
rigorously eliminated from all contracts. 

“The clause itself may not be legal. 
Moreover, such a clause might also bring 
the newsprint mills into collision with 
the provincial governments of Ontario 
and Quebec, who are not likely to allow 
their forests, the most precious of all 
their natural resources, to be used up 
without an adequate price being paid for 
the timber. 

“Finally, it is distressing to think of 
the sacrifices suffered by investors in the 
newsprint mills of Canada, simply 
through a want of understanding on the 
part of the management of the actual 
position of Canadian newsprint in the 
markets of the world 


“IT do not like to use the word, and 
I do not like the expression, but Cana.- 
dian newsprint is almost a monopoly 
article, yet one knows that mills in Can- 
ada have sold newsprint in South Amer- 
ica and elsewhere at simply ludicrous 
prices. The managements never stopped 
to think whether these customers overseas 
could obtain their newsprint elsewhere 
than in Canada. If they had given a 
little consideration to this side of the 
question they would have known there 
was nowhere but Canada from where 
newspaper proprietors overseas could ob- 
tain their essential requirements. 

“If customers overseas had been asked 
$40 or $45 net per ton at the mill*, they 
would have had to pay this kind of price 
because they could not have obtained 
the newsprint elsewhere.” 


*That is, up to $52 or more, delivered. 
d. 





JULY NEWS PRINT STATISTICS 


Production in Canada during July, 
1936, amounted to 274,627 tons and 
shipments to 271,794 tons, according to 
the News Print Service Bureau. Pito- 
duction in the United States was 73,361 
tons and shipments 74,535 tons, making 
a total United States and Canadian news 
print production of 347,988 tons and 
shipments of 346,329 tons. During July, 
29,246 tons of news print were made in 
Newfoundland, so that the total North 
American production for the ‘month 
amounted to 377,234 tons. Total pro- 
duction in July, 1935, was 338,819 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 243,694 
tons more in the first seven months of 
1936 than in the first seven months of 
1935, which was an increase of sixteen 
per cent. The output in the United 
States was practically the same as for 


the first seven months of 1915, in Ney. 
foundland production was 10,090 tons or 
five and two-tenths per cent less, and in 
Mexico 11,598 tons less than in 1935, 
making a net increase of 222,716 tons, 
or nine and nine-tenths per cent. 


Stocks of news print paper at Cana. 
dian mills were reported at 75,430 tons 
at the end of July and at United States 
mills 19,857 tons, making a combined 
total of 95,287 tons compared with 93,. 
628 tons on June 30, 1936. 





PAPER INDUSTRY FURNISHES 
LARGE RAIL TONNAGE 


The paper industry and what it means 
to the business world, especially transpor. 
tation factors, was reviewed by Ernest 
Mahler, executive vice president of the 
Kimberly-Clark Manufacturing Com. 
pany, of Neenah, Wis., at the recent 
meeting of the Mid-West Shippers Ad- 


visory Board. 


While the industry, according to Mr. 
Mahler, is “actively cursed with over- 
production and over-capacity of tonnage, 
and with definite conditions of under. 
consumption of our product,” he never- 
theless gave some startling figures as to 
paper production and what it means to 
the railroads. 


“In 1935, in the United States alone, 
we produced over 10,307,000 tons of pa- 
per,’ said Mr. Mahler. ‘Nearly one- 
half of that total was board paper, as 
principally used for carton-containers, 
etc., viz. 4,700,000 tons. Of ordinary 
wrapping paper (not board) there was 
produced 1,600,000 tons. Of newsprint 
and book, magazine, cover and other 
printing paper, 2,150,000 tons were 
made. Of writing and tissue paper, 900,- 
000 tons were manufactured. Of all 
other special and specialty types of pa- 
per the U. S. A. last year produced near- 
ly 1,000,000 tons. Add those divisional 
totals together and you will find the ag- 
gregate figure to be nearly ten and a half 
million tons total. 


“At an average loading of 20 tons to 
the car, this makes a necessary and ac- 
tual transit movement in the U. S. alone, 
last year, of 515,350 carloads of paper. 
This was all out-going shipment. It is 
fairly estimated that it requires a mini- 
mum average of over three tons of raw 
material and fuel in order to’ produce 
one ton of average quality finished pa- 
per. Thus, three cars in-coming, to 
every one shipped out. Thus, 1,546,050 
carloads moved into our American papet 
mills last year, which, plus the 515-odd- 
thousand cars of outgoing stock, totals to 
a movement of well over 2,000,000 car- 
loads. This does not include any Cana- 
dian production, which latter last year 
alone had capacity available for paper 
production at a figure of over 4,000,000 
tons of out-going stock, or, thus, the- 
oretical in-coming freight tonnage of 
12,000,000 tons, or a total possible move- 
ment of 16,000,000 tons, or 800,000 
carloads, which, in turn, added to our 
U. S. A. total actual carload movement 
in 1935, plus the fact that our U. S. 
mills only partially operated at about 75 
per cent of capacity, means, in terms 0 
potential finality of carload units of raw 
material, fuel and finished paper freight, 
that in dggregate total under full time 
production conditions, the American 
continental transport facilities must move 
for these accounts something like 3,300, 
000 carloads of goods per year, at the 
most conservative of minimum esth 
mates.” 
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RAINIER ACHIEVES 
SAFETY RECORD 


The Rainier Pulp & Paper Company 
of Shelton, Washington, enjoyed its most 
successful year ot safe operation during 
the fiscal year ending September Ist. 
Judging from the relatively small amount 
of compensation paid Rainier employees 
for lost time accidents by the Washington 
State Department of Labor. & Industries, 
accidents in the Rainier mill were fewer 
and of less serious nature than in any 
previous safety year. 

This year of successful work in the 
prevention of accidents was achieved by 
the wholehearted cooperation of general 
manager D. B. Davies and general super- 
intendent Ferdinand Schmitz in directing 
the safety work through Mr. R. H. Wil- 
liams, personnel and safety supervisor, 
who is in active charge. 

The manner in which the foremen and 
men of the Rainier organization respond- 
ed to the work of the safety committees, 
who were supported and encouraged by 
the management, brought about a spirit 
of teamwork aimed at the creation of the 
safest possible working conditions in the 
mill. The men refuse to permit their 
fellow workers to take chances, calling 
their attention in a firm but friendly 
spirit to unsafe practices. 

Following are the committees whose 
active functioning played an important 
part in achieving the new safety record 
at Rainier. The Advisory Committee 
consist of Mr. Ferdinand Schmitz, Mr. 
A. S. Viger and Mr. Victor Hanson. 

The Supervisor’s Safety Committee 
consists of Mr. M. C. Kaphingst, Mr. Bert 
Sullivan, Mr. Bert Libby, Mr. Oliver L. 
Greenwalt, Mr. A. J. Ferguson, Mr. Ern- 
est Dahlgren, Mr. Peter Anderson, Mr. 
Vivian Morgan, Mr. Walt Kullrich, Mr. 


Len Walton, Mr. William McKenzie, Mr. 
Bernard T. Winiecki, and Mr. Gurdon 
Foy. 

The Workmen’s Safety Committee has 
the following members: Mr. Charles Cas- 
tagno, Mr. Earl Moore, Mr. Ed Lan- 
kaster, Mr. Norman Morgan, Mr. Charles 
De Moss, Mr. Myron Lund, Mr. Marvin 
Pearcy and Mr. Velza Adams. 


ROBERT H. WILLIAMS 


Personnel and Safety Supervisor 
Rainier Pulp & Paper Company 








BROWNE NEW DEPUTY 
COMMISSIONER 


Mr. E. Denby Brown of Vancouver, 
Washington, recently became deputy 
commissioner of the Washingtcn State 
Department of Labor & Industries for 
Southwest Washington. 

As electrician for the Columbia River 
Paper Mills Mr. Brown had been active 
in the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
and at the time of his appointment to 
this position with the state, he was serv- 
ing his second term as president of the 
Pacific Northwest Pulp and Paper Mill 
Employees Association, the collective 
bargaining agency for the two brother- 
hoods in the pulp and paper industry. 

Mr. Brown was honored by his own 
local, No. 171, of which he was a past 
president, through the members present- 
ing him with a gold cigarette case en- 
graved with his name and an expression 
of appreciation from the local for the 
work he had performed. 





MISS ZELLERBACH TO BE 
MARRIED 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold L. Zellerbach of 
n Francisco announced on August 
22nd the engagement of their daughter, 
Miss Rolinde Zellerbach, to Mr. Stephen 
Loew, Jr., of Los Angeles. The wedding 
will take place sometime this Fall. 
Mr. Harold L. Zellerbach is president 
of the Zellerbach Paper Company. 


CROWN ZELLERBACH AND 

CROWN WILLAMETTE SHOW 

FURTHER IMPROVEMENT IN 
FIRST QUARTER OF FISCAL YEAR 
Crown Zellerbach and 


other than 


subsidiaries, 
Crown-Willamette Paper 
Company and its subsidiaries, reports 
consolidated net profit for the three 
months ended July 31, 1936, subject to 
annual audit and year-end adjustments, 
after giving effect to all charges for de- 
preciation, depletion, debenture interest 
and income taxes, but before making 
provision for any surtax on _ undistri- 
buted earnings under the revenue act 
of 1936, of $669,780. This is equiva- 
lent to $2.67 a share on the company’s 
250,601 shares of preference stocks, ser- 
ies A and B, outstanding, or over 15 
cents per share on the 1,898,397 shares 
of common stock, after providing in 
full fer dividends of $1.50 a share on 
the preference stocks for the quarter. 
This compares with earnings of $502,- 
019, or $2 a share earned on the prefer- 
ence stocks in the corresponding period 
ef 1935. 

Lower depreciation rates accounted for 
a portion of the increased profits in the 
first quarter of the current fiscal year, 
depreciation for the querter being ap- 
proximately $50,000 less than the 
amount that would have been charged 
on the basis used in computing the de- 
preciation provided for in the quarter 
ended July 31 last year. The reduction 
in rates was the result of an agreement 


with the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Crown-Willamette Paper Company 
and subsidiaries, including Pacific Mills, 
Ltd.. a Canadian subsidiary, reports net 
profits of $635,524 for the three months 
ended July 31, 1936, subject to annual 
audit and year-end adjustments, after all 
charges for depreciation, depletion, bond 
interest and incomes taxes, and after de- 
ducting minority stockholders’ interests 
in the profits of Pacific Mills, Ltd., but 
before making provision for any surtax 
or undistributed earnings under the rev- 
enue act.of 1936. This is equivalent to 
over $3.17 a share on the 200,000 shares 
of first preferred cumulative stock out- 
standing, and compares with earnings of 
$497,928, or $2.48 a share, earned in 
the corresponding period of last year. 

Inasmuch as the corporation’s invest- 
ment in Crown-Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, representing the entire outstanding 
common stock, is carried at cost, this ex- 
cess which accrues to the equity of the 
common stock, is not reflected in the 
above income account. Due to the divi- 
dends in arrears on Crown-Willamette 
preferred stocks, aggregating $3,491,050 
at July 31, 1936, such excess is not avail- 
able for the payment of dividends to 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 


EXPORTS OF PULP RISE IN FIRST 
HALF YEAR 

After lagging behind 1935 pulp ex- 
ports through May a spurt occurred in 
June, when 18,212 short tons, valued 
at $1,000,733, were exported, bringing 
the total for the first six months of 1936 
up to 91,227 short tons valued at $4,- 
838,224. 

Exports of pulp from the United 
States for the first six months of 1935 
totalled 85,360 short tons valued at $4,- 
303,332. This is an increase in tonnage 
of 7 per cent. 

The exports in the first half of 1936 
consisted of 50,902 short tons of bleach- 
ed sulphite pulp, valued at $3,444,904; 
37,972 short tons of unbleached sulphite 
pulp valued at $1,261,688; 1,781 short 
tons of soda pulp valued at $101,186, 
and 572 tons of other pulps valued at 
$30,446. 


COAST MEN ATTEND HAMMER- 
MILL CONFERENCE 

Among the 134 paper merchants at- 
tending the recent Annual Conference 
with Hammermill Agents at Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, August 27th and 28th were 
three Pacific Coast men, Mr. Victor E. 
Hecht, vice-president of the Zellerbach 
Paper Company, San Francisco; Mr. A. 
W. Akers, manager of the Zellerbach Pa- 
per Company in Seattle; and Mr. J. F. 
Wuenschel, sales manager of the Grays 
Harbor Corporation of Hoquiam. 

Mr. Wuenschel spoke before the con- 
ference on the papers made by the mill 
at Hoquiam including the well-known 
Management Bond. 

This was the 25th annual conference 
sponsored by the Hammermill Paper 
Company, the first being held in 1912 
when but 13 merchants were in attend- 
ance. 


NEW BOX COMPANY FOR 
PORTLAND 

Paper Package & Label Co., with of- 
fice in the Railway Exchange Building, 
Portland, is building a plant for the 
manufacture of boxes to supply the drug, 
candy and jewelry trade. Automatic 
machinery, for the production of 3,000 
boxes an hour, is being installed. Boxes 

of all sizes and shape will be made. 
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RAINIER, OLYMPIC FOREST 
AND GRAYS HARBOR 
INCREASE EARNINGS 


Net earnings of the Rainier Pulp & 
Paper Company of Shelton, Washington, 
the Olympic Forest Products Company 
of Port Angeles, and the Grays Harbor 
Pulp & Paper Company of Hoquiam, 
Washington, for the fiscal year ending 
April 30, 1936, and recently released, 
show marked improvement over the 
1935 fiscal year statements. 


Rainier’s profit for the year totalled 
$771,650 as compared with $743,509 in 
the 1935 fiscal year. Operations for the 
year, after providing $184,629 for de- 
preciation of plant and equipment, re- 
sulted in a net income equivalent to 
$7.71 a share on the 100,000 shares of 
class A stock outstanding, compared 
with $7.43 a share in the year ending 
April 30th, 1935. On the 223,000 shares 
of combined A and B stocks the net was 
equivalent to $3.45 per share against 
$3.33 per share for the preceding year. 

As of April 30th, 1936, assets totalled 
$4,905,078 of which $1,532,222 repre- 
sented total current assets against $929,- 
642 of current liabilities. Cash amount- 
ed to $532,630. 

In the report of stockholders president 
E. M. Mills stated that during the past 
year dividends totalling $5.50 a share 
were paid on the class A stock and $1.50 
per share on the class B stock. All ar- 
rears on the class A preferential dividend 
have now been paid. Earned surplus 
amounted to $1,061,835 against $1,000,- 
008 at the beginning of the year. 


Grays Harbor Results 


Net income of the Grays Harbor Pulp 
& Paper Company for the fiscal year 
ending April 30th, 1936, was $527,447 
or more than twice the $205,788 earned 
during the fiscal year ending April 30th, 
1935. 

On September Ist, 1936, $79,447 of 
the company’s certificates of indebtedness 
were retired by authorization of the di- 
rectors. 

Earned surplus before adjustments at 
the beginning of the year was $12,089 
and at the close $552,466. 

Total assets as of April 30th, 1936, 
were $7,912,094. Net current assets were 
$851,040, compared to $614,918 at the 
start of the year. Total current assets 
stood at $1,595,508 against total cur- 
rent liabilities of $744,468. Cash 
amounted to $352,937. 

President E. M. Mills, in the state- 
ment to stockholders, attributed the in- 
creased net income to a sales volume 
sufficient to allow practically full mill 
operation while economies resulting from 
plant improvements and equipment off- 
set to a large extent increases in labor 
and raw material costs. Higher prices 
for company products, although small, 
also contributed. 


Olympic Forest Results 

The report of the Olympic Forest 
Products Company of Port Angeles, 
Washington, for the fiscal year ending 
April 30th, 1936, showed a net profit 
after all charges of $577,024, equal after 
dividends on preferred shares to $2.62 
per share on 94,115 shares of common 
stock. This compares with a net profit 


of $361,983, or 45 cents a common share 
in the preceding fiscal year. 

An initial dividend of $2 per share 
on the 39,997 shares of 8 percent cumu- 
lative preferred stock was paid September 
Ist. As of April 30th, 1936, the ar- 
rears amounted to $1,803,191 or $47.33 
per share. 


Working capital was reported as of 
April 30th, 1936, at $883,105 against 
$645,128 reported at the end of the pre- 
vious year. During the year all the first 
mortgage bonds were retired through the 
sale of $1,000,000 in serial debentures, 
due $200,000 yearly, beginning July Ist, 
1936. 





GERMAN NEWS PRINT IN CHINA 

Newsprint from this continent is still 
encountering severe German competition 
in China, according to Mr. Harry Pym 
of Export Sales Company, Vancouver, 
B. C., which acts as chief selling agency 
for Canadian newsprint mills in the Or- 
ient. 

Mr. Pym recently returned from sev- 
eral months’ tour of Japan and China. 
He reports marketing conditions still un- 
settled, although there seemed to be a 
trend towards stability during the last 
few weeks. 

In China political conditions are such 
as to create general unrest, and he found 
Shanghai suffering from severe depres- 
sion. German exporters are still taking 
advantage of their government subsidies 
and rebates, which are a serious handi- 


cap to competitors operating on ortho. 
dox selling lines, and Canadian amills 
have been compelled to reduce prices to 
meet the situation. Exchange fluctua. 
tions have been an added difficulty. 

In Japan this German competition js 
not met with to the same degree because 
the prevailing prices are set by the Japa. 
nese domestic mills, who will not tolerate 
price-cutting by outsiders. 

British Columbia is still doing a sat. 
isfactory business in newsprint and pulp 
with Japan and the usual customers have 
been retained despite the trade war be. 
tween Canada and Japan last year. 





PAPER RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 

The National Bureau of Standards has 
issued a supplement to its Letter Circular 
447, which contains an abstract list of the 
Bureau publications dealing with paper. 
Copies of both the Letter Circular and 
Supplement can be obtained from the 
Bureau without charge. 

In the supplement are listed thirteen 
publications. They cover a wide variety 
of subjects. Experiments in the manufac- 
turing field proved that domestic sweet 
potato starch is an excellent paper-sizing 
material, that tanning material made 
from waste liquor of the sulphite pulping 
process had no deteriorative effect on 
leather, and that misregister of multi- 
color offset prints can be avoided by pro- 
per control of paper moisture. Publica- 
tions dealing with testing include stand- 
ards for checking opacity meters, prepar- 
ation and colorimetric properties of a 
magnesium-oxide reflectance standard, de- 
scription of a new gloss comparator and 
a general discussion of paper testing 
problems. Relative to the preservation 
of records, a report was issued which 
showed that various fumigants could be 
used to destroy insects in papers without 
injuring the papers. Also listed is a dis- 
cussion of the manufacture and uses of 


fiber building boards. 








McMASTER RESIGNS 
FROM POWELL RIVER 


Mr. A. E. McMaster, vice-president and 
general manager of Powell River Com- 
pany, Vancouver, B. C., and one of the 
outstanding newsprint executives on the 
Pacific coast, has announced his resigna- 
tion after a service of fifteen years. 

Mr. McMaster, previously secretary- 
treasurer of Whalen Pulp and Paper 
Mills, joined the Powell River Company 
as resident manager at Powell River, B. 
C., where the newsprint mills of the 
company are located, in November, 1921, 
and remained in that position until 
April, 1926, when he was appointed gen- 
eral manager and elected a director with 
headquarters in Vancouver, B. C. In 
April, 1934, he was also appointed vice- 
president, retaining the combined posi- 
tion until his resignation on August 19th, 
this year. 

Mr. McMaster advises that he has not 
yet made any definite plans for the fu- 
ture, proposing an extended holiday be- 
fore making new connections, but with 
an unbounded faith in the future of the 
paper manufacturing industry in Canada, 
it is probable he will remain in that in- 
dustry. 


A. E. McMASTER 
Resigned as Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Powell River Company 
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SWEDISH and CANADIAN 
PULP EXPORTS 
EXPAND 


Exports of chemical wood pulp from 
Sweden during the first six months of 
1936 exceeded those of the same period 
in 1935 by 132,997 metric tons, an in- 
crease of 19 percent. Division of the 
exports by grades in metric tons were as 
follows: 1935 1936 
Bleached Sulphite 116,232 141,580 
Unbleached Sulphite. 283,820 334,801 
Bleached Sulphate _. 21,540 32,717 
Unbleached Sulphate. 270,905 316,396 





Totals, Metric tons 692,497 825,494 
Exports of Swedish sulphite pulp to 
the United States increased by about 45,- 
000 metric tons. Exports to Great Brit- 
ain increased about 8,000 metric tons. 
Substantial increases in the exportation 


of sulphite pulp from Finland to Great 
Britain prevented the increase rising 
above 8,000 tons from Sweden. 

The exports of sulphite for paper to 
Italy dropped way down in the first half 
of the year but exports of rayon pulp 
to Italy increased. Now that the sanc- 
tions have been abolished it is expected 
the exoprts of sulphite to Italy for pa- 
per making will again become normal. 

The United States also took the larg- 
est share of the increase in the exporta- 
tion of Swedish sulphate pulp. Exports 
of sulphate pulp to Great Britain, 
France and Italy fell off. 

The above statistical data is from the 
August 15th issue of the Swedish Tim- 
ber and Wood Pulp Journal. 








S. P. S. RAISES EXPORT QUOTA 

The S. P. S. (Sulphite Pulp Sup 
pliers—a cartel of European pulp pro- 
ducers) recently raised the export quota 
of its members by 150,000 tons (metric) 
to 2,500,000 metric tons. This statement 
appeared in the Swedish Economic Re- 
view for June, 1936, compiled by the 
Swedish Board of Trade and published 
by the Swedish Foreign Office. 

The same article stated that by the 
end of April, 1936, 90 percent of the 
estimated sulphate pulp production for 
this year and 95 percent of the esti- 
mated sulphate pulp production! had 
been disposed of. 





S. P. S. ADOPTS NEW 
REGULATIONS 


The Swedish Timber and Wood Pulp 
Journal for August Ist published the 
following article concerning the new 
regulations adopted by the S. P. S. (Sul- 
phite Pulp Suppliers) a cartel of Euro- 
pean sulphite pulp producers. It is of 
interest to sulphite men on the Pacific 
Coast and to buyers of pulp throughout 
the United States: 


“News of the S. P. S. organization 
has been rather scarce these last few 
months. Negotiations with a view to 
reorganization on the basis of the ex- 
Pperiences gained by the association since 
its inception in 1930 were begun about 
a year ago. The council of the new 
organization met in the end of July in 
order to constitute itself and to discuss 
questions of interest The announcement 
made after this meeting is a little more 
explicit than has been usual lately, and 
a translation is reprinted below. 

“New Rules for the International Sul- 
phite pulp organization (Sulphite Pulp 
Suppliers) were drafted last year, and 

ese have now been ratified by all the 
Patties. The constitutory meeting of 
the council was held on July 28th at 
Helsingfors, Mr. J. von Julin, Finland, 
in the chair. The following countries 
were represented: Germany, Finland, 

el, Norway, Austria, Sweden, and 
Czecho-slovakia. 

“The main object of the new S. P. S. 
agreement, which shall continue in force 
during 1936, 1937, and 1938, is to ad- 
just the offers of sulphite pulp to the re- 


quirements of the market by a regulation 
of output in order to effect a stabilization. 
For this purpose, the rules presume an 
full exchange of production and export 
statistics. The work of the organization 
is in the charge of a council, on which 
all the associated countries are represent- 
ed. The routine work is done by a sec- 
retary (syndicus) engaged by the coun- 
cil. The principal object of the council 
meeting on July 28th was to come to 
certain decisions in respect of the new 
organization. Consul Thorsten Lund- 
gren, who for some years has held that 
position in the organization, was ap- 
pointed secretary. 

“In the discussion it was stated that 
sales were quantitatively satisfactory. So 
far the cooperation has obviously proved 
of value. The necessity of continuing 
cooperation on the now accepted, more 
stringent lines was fully acknowledged, 
somuch the more as the margin of profit 
is very small, and frequently non-exist- 
ent, owing to the increased prices of raw 
materials and higher costs of produc- 
tion. 

“The main difference between the old 
and new agreements is that by the latter 
a total export quantity will be fixed each 
year, and then divided between the par- 
ticipating countries according to fixed 
principles. It will be remembered that 
the former agreement involved a per- 
centile reduction of output. There is 
reason to think that the present agree- 
ment will be more flexible, and tend to 
produce better market conditions. It has 
also the advantage of beginning at a 
time when the business outlook is bet- 
ter. Unless any severe political compli- 
cations should arise, or the present out- 
look deteriorate, the new S. P. S. organ- 
ization should be able to look forward to 
some comparatively satisfactory years.” 





CONSUMPTION OF WASTE PAPER 
INCREASES 

The consumption of waste paper by 
board mills in the United States for the 
first six months of 1936 increased 110,- 
131 tons, according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Board mill consump- 
tion of waste paper in the first half of 
1935 was 1,304,526 tons while the con- 
sumption in the same period of 1936 
totaled 1,414,657 tons. 


FINNISH PULP EXPORTS RISE 
29.5% 

According to a report from the Amert- 
can Consul General in Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, exports of chemical pulp from 
Finland in the first six months of 1936 
totalled 496,200 tons as compared with 
382,800 tons in the corresponding per- 
iod of 1935, an increase of 29.5 per 
cent. 

In the first half of 1936 exports of 
sulphite pulp totalled 342,400 tons as 
compared with 281,600 tons of sulphite 
exported in the first half of 1935. 

Sulphate pulp exports during the first 
six months of this year were 153,800 
tons against 101,200 tons for the same 
period of 1935. 





PLAN NEW FINNISH KRAFT PULP 
MILL 


The August Ist issue of the Finnish 
Paper & Timber Journal reported the 
following announcement of a new kraft 
pulp mill: 

“As already reported five of our lead- 
ing wood-working concerns have founded 
a company, Sunila O. Y., for the pur- 
pose of erecting a large sulphate cellu- 
lose mill at Kotka. The board of direc- 
tors consists of Mr. Harry Gullichsen, 
chairman, Mr. Arne Solin, vice-chair- 
man, Mr. Einar Ahlman, Mr. V. A. Koti- 
lainen and General R. Wallden. Mr. 
Lauri Kanto has been appointed general 
manager and Mr. Aulis Kairamo techni- 
cal manager. 

“The new mill will be erected on Poy- 
tinen island in close vicinity of Kotka 
harbour. The annual output is estimated 
at 80,000 tons, but arrangements will be 
made to increase it to 120,000 tons. 

“The erection of the mill will begin 
this autumn, and about 1,000 workers 
will be employed. It is expected that the 
mill will be completed in 1938. The 
machinery and other technical outfit will 
as far as possible be delivered by Fin- 
nish firms. It is estimated that the new 
mill will employ 400 hands.” 





PRODUCTION RATIOS UP OVER 
YEAR AGO 

The American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion Production Ratio Report for August 
shows a ratio of 81.7 per cent com- 
pared with a ratio of 70.9 per cent for 
August, 1935, a gain of 10.8 per cent. 
An average of 324 mills reported during 
the four weeks of August. 

Every month of 1936 has exceeded 
the corresponding month of 1935 in 
production ratio. 

Paperboard operating ratios as an- 
nounced by the National Paperboard 
Association for the month of July were 
69 per cent compared with 59 per cent 
in July of 1935. 

For the month of August the average 
ratio was 74 per cent, rising from 71 per 
cent for the week ending August 8th to 
76 per cent for the week ending August 
29th. 

Production ratio for the week ending 
September 5th was still higher, 78 per 
cent. 





BOXBOARD PRODUCTION UP 


The production of boxboard in the 
United States for the first six months of 
1936 increased 121,493 tons over the 
same period in 1935, according to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Six months production in 1936 totaled 
1,691,138 tons as compared with 1935 
production during the first half year of 
1,569,645 tons. 
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MEEHAN PROJECT MARKING 
TIME 


Negotiations for establishment of a 
$20,000,000 rayon mill near Vancouver 
are still marking time pending an agree- 
ment between the city authorities and J. 
P. Meehan & Company, timber engi- 
neers, who have been taking the initia- 
tive in the undertaking. 

Representatives of the Meehan firm 
said that the city has recently shown re- 
luctance to part with the waterpower 
available at Cheakamus River, which had 
been sought for the mill, and that it may 
be necessary to find some other source of 
hydro-electric energy. 

The Meehans have had several engi- 
neering parties in the Cheakamus district 
and also on Vancouver Island near 
Campbell River, and it is possible that 
Campbell River will supply the necessary 
power. 

A 250-ton rayon mill is proposed, and 
the Meehans say that the project will ul- 
timately go ahead regardless of the city’s 
attitude. The Cheakamus power was 
particularly desirable because it would 
then have been possible to build the mill 
at Squamish, at the head of Howe Sound, 
where a tidewater location easily acces- 
sible to Vancouver could have been pro- 
vided. Power lines would have brought 
the energy across the mountains from 
Cheakamus at reasonable cost. The 
Meehans also had a scheme to make use 
of power at Daisy Lake, close to Cheaka- 
mus, but this has also been frowned on 
by the city, which is anxious to retain as 
much of the watershed area as possible 
for its own power uses in the future. 

“There are plenty of other power sites 
available,” said William Meehan, vice- 
president of J. P. Meehan & Company, 
discussing the project. “We are con- 
vinced that British Columbia is the right 
place for a rayon mill and we intend to 
build it. We represent holders of huge 
stands of timber suitable for rayon pulp- 
ing purposes. The only hitch is water- 
power, but we will find that, and I hope 
to be able to make a definite announce- 
ment of plans within a few weeks.” 

The Meehans’ original proposal was 
to take the city of Vancouver into part- 
nership in an extensive power program 
that would have involved acquiring at 
least a part of the widespread holdings 
of B. C. Electric Railway, which at pres- 
ent holds the franchise for traction, light, 
heat and power in Vancouver and adia- 
cent cities in British Columbia. The 
complications of such an undertaking 
soon made themselves manifest, and the 
Meehans decided that it would be simpler 
to divorce their rayon mill proposition 
from the larger hydro program. 

The Campbell River watershed was or- 
iginally held by International Paper 
Company and B. C. Power Corporation 
as a potential site for newsprint mills, but 
when the depression set in in 1929-30 
these plans lapsed. 





MILL PRODUCTS LIST 
CORRECTION 


The Western Waxed Paper Company 
of Oakland and Los Angeles, California, 
have informed PACIFIC PULP & PA- 
PER INDUSTRY that the listing of the 
company’s plant in Los Angeles, which 
appeared on page 48 on the July RE- 
VIEW NUMBER was incorrect. 

The Los Angeles branch of Western 
Waxed Paper should have been listed 
with the Oakland and Portland plants as 
making the identical list of products. 


AMERICAN FLAX FOR YARNS AND 
PAPERS 


“Experimental Studies in Flax Growing, 
Decorticating, Chemical Degumming, and 
Manufacture into Yarns and Papers” are 
reported by a committee appointed by the 
Textile Foundation to supervise the stu- 
dies, in a pamphlet issued by the Founda- 
tion. 

Flax was grown in southern localities 
of the United States under the supervision 
of Lyster H. Dewey, Department of Agri- 
culture. Decorticating, chemical degum- 
ming, water retting, and spinning into 
yarn were studied under the supervision 
of H. H. Willis at Clemson Textile 
School. Miss H. U. Kiely and Warren E. 
Emley supervised papermaking tests at the 
American Writing Paper Company and 
National Bureau of Standards, respec- 
tively. 

The yields of straw were found to be 
too low and the cost of separating the 
fiber too high for profitable commercial 
operations. However, it is stated that 
different localities might give better yields 
of straw. Also, that future improvements 
in mechanical methods of decorticating 
and in chemical methods of degumming 
may enable 100 percent flax to be run on 
cotton and woolen equipment profitably. 

The possible use of American flax in 
the paper industry is discussed, in part, 
as follows: 

The paper industry prefers to use the 
waste from the textile industry, to the 
practical exclusion of raw fiber, whether 
linen or cotton. Garment clippings or 
rags are better adapted to the papermak- 
ing processes; raw fibers are too apt to 


become tangled during the preliminary 
cooking and beating. Moreover, textils 
wastes are always cheaper than raw fibers. 
The best grade of cotton rags (new white 
shirt cuttings) usually sells for two of 
three cents a pound less than raw cotton, 
The paper industry has, therefore, prac 
tically no experience in the use of raw 
fiber, and little incentive to develop such 
experience. 

The domestic production of cigarette 
paper, while offering an attractive field, 
seems dependent for its development upon 
the successful establishment of a domestic 
linen industry, for its seems unlikely that 
domestic raw fiber can compete with linen 
cuttings. 

Five samples of American flax process 
ed in different ways were made into ex 
perimental papers. Three of these were 
made by the National Bureau of Stand. 


ards and two by the American Writing” 


Paper Company. In every case, the fiber 
was found to be of good quality but not 
sufficiently free from dirt, shive, and 
woody material. 
the dirt carried through into the paper, 
making the sheet unsalable. When treat- 
ed with sufficient severity to remove the 
dirt, the strength of the fiber was seri- 
ously impaired. It seems likely that most 
of this dirt would have been removed me 
chanically if the fibers had been put 
through the regular textile processes, 
which is another reason why the paper 
manufacturer is likely to prefer his flax 
in the form of linen cuttings. 

A cleaning process more effective than 
any tried in these experiments will have to 
be developed to produce a fiber satisfac- 
tory for papermaking. 








THE CANADIAN RAYON 
INVESTIGATION 

The Turgeon commission appointed 
by the Canadian government to make a 
study of Canada’s rayon industry with 
special reference to Japanese competition 
has been discovering new facts relating 
to pulp shipments. 

Canada exported only 15,000,000 
pounds of pulp for rayon manufacture 
to Japan out of a total of 243,000,000 
pounds imported by that country in the 
first ten months of 1935 compared with 
an export of 90,000,000 out of 508,000,- 
000 in 1934. 

These figures were revealed by Mr. 
W. M. Berry, assistant secretary of the 
Primary Textile Institute. 

Asked to give a comparison of the 
price of pulp in Japan and Canada, Mr. 
Berry said the average price per pound 
of the pulp used for rayon purposes in 
Japan was 31 cents but he did not know 
what pulp cost the Canadian manufac- 
turer. 

“I can give it to you,” declared Com- 
mission Counsel J. C. McRuer in refer- 
ence to the Canadian cost. “It is stated 
to be 4.5 cents per pound. Have you 
any idea how the Japanese, with depre- 
ciated currency, transportation to Japan, 
and everything involved can get pulp for 
the manufacture of rayon in Japan 
cheaper than they can right here in 
Canada?” 

“The pulp companies might be able 
to furnish the answer,” replied Berry. 

Mr. Berry was questioned by Mr. Mc- 
Ruer on various cost figures of yarn in 
different countries and about percentage 
of cost of pulp and chemicals used in 
rayon manufacture. 

He told commission counsel he did not 
have figures on the difference in power 
cost between Canada and Japan. 


The only market to which Canadian 
manufacturers exported any quantity of 
importance was Australia, Mr. Berry 
said. In 1935, they had exported ap: 
proximately 200,000 yards of cotton 
goods to Australia in competition with 
Great Britain. 

He had “no idea” of the figures on ex- 
ports to Australia by Canadian rayon 
manufacturers. 

“In your researches regarding Japa- 
nese competition in Australia,’ asked 
Mr. McRuer, “have you not found how 
much Canadians have been shipping to 
Australia and selling in competition with 
the Japanese over there?” 

, Mr. Berry said he had no information 
on that but the “tremendous jump in the 
duties Australia has put on against Japan 
must have some effect on the imports 
from other countries, even though a con- 
siderable portion of the rayon market in 
Australia is still reserved for Japan.” 


INCREASE IN JAPANESE PAPER 
PRODUCTION 

Paper production in Japan during the 
first half of the current year reached a 
total of 444,000 short tons and. sales 
445,000 short tons, increases of 5.4 per 
cent and 7.6 per cent, respectively, com- 
pared with the same period last year. 
Imports of paper increased materially, 
owing principally to large arrivals of 
newsprint paper. Woodpulp imports 
dropped 24 per cent under those of the 
preceding month and 14 per cent below 
the same month last year. The United 
States supplied 55 per cent of the total 
woodpulp imports during June, 1936. In 
this connection it might be mentioned 
that trade with the United States during 
the month of June showed substant 
improvement. (Commercial Attache 


Frank S. Williams, Tokyo). 
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A thousand leading mills have found these 
pumps the answer to vacuum problems. Simple, 
efficient, and economical. One moving part, 
rotating without metallic contact. No pistons, no 
gears. Ball bearings. Increased vacuum range. 
These pumps ser new standards for performance 
and economy. Ask for Bulletin No. 236. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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GERMANY OVER-CUTTING 
FORESTS 


The extent to which Germany is over- 
cutting her forests in an effort to reduce 
imports of wood has been a moot ques- 
tion. In the Bulletin of the Hamburg 
World Economic Archives for June Ist, 
1936, appeared the following official 
statement concerning the German for- 
estry situation under the heading ‘‘Wood- 
Cutting in German Forests.”’ It is quoted 
below in full. 


“On the results of wood-cutting dur- 
ing the economic year 1935 the Nationa! 
Bureau of Statistics recently published 
exact figures. According to those figures 
the economic situation has given rise to 
the necessity of increasing tree-felling 
activities still further, especially in the 
state forests. In the state forests 5.5 mil- 
lion standards (compared with 1934 this 
is 117.4 per cent) were felled and in 
the communal and private forests of 
more than 50 hectares (125 acres) 5.17 
millions standards (1934: 4.99 million 
standards). The quantity felled in com- 


munal and private forests of less than 
50 hectares is difficult to determine sta- 
tistically, but is estimated at 856,000 
standards, so that in all German forests 
during the year 1935 about 11.56 million 
standards of rough timber were felled. 
This quantity exceeds the planned rate 
in the state forests by 47% and in the 
communal and private forests by from 
i7 to 40%. 

“The main result of this increase in 
felling activities was an increase in the 
timber as shown in the accompanying 
table. 

“As has already on a former occasion 
been emphasized in these pages, Ger- 
many is increasing her timber output 
at the cost of her firewood supplies. It 
is quite possible, however, that these ef- 
forts will assume a different face in the 
near future if, as now seems to be the 
case, wood begins to be used for the 
production of albuminous fodder (yeast 
albumen) by way of its convension into 
sugar.” 

(A standard is equal to 1,980 board 
feet.—Ed.) 





Percentage of timber and State forests—. ——— Communal forests ——, ————Private forests 


fire wood produced 


annually. 1935 1934 1935 


500 ha or more 50 to 500 ha 
1934 


500 ha or more 50 to 500 ha 


1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 





Needle tree timber... 60.4 58.8 55.1 


Leaf tree timber 
Total timber 

Needle tree firewood 

Leaf tree firewood... 


Total firewood 


52.6 


21.8 469 636 63.0 $2.0 35.1 





From “Vierteljahreshefte zur Statistik des deutschen Reiches,”’ No. 1. 
(“Quarterly Reports on the Statistics of the German Reich’’). 








LONGVIEW FIBRE BLEACH PLANT 
FINISHED 
The new kraft bleaching system in- 
stalled during the summer by the Long- 
view Company of Longview, Washing- 
ton, was completed in September. 





RAYLIG MAKING PROGRESSS 


Raylig, the waste sulphite liquor road 
binder produced by the Rainier Pulp & 
Paper Company of Shelton, was applied 
to over 750 miles of unpaved roads and 
pavement shoulders in Washington, New 
Jersey and British Columbia during 
June, July and August, according to an 
announcement by the Raylig Division. 

The largest single user was the New 
Jersey Highway Department which pur- 
chased 900,000 gallons for application 
on 330 miles of pavement shoulders and 
unpaved surfaces between Perth Amboy 
and Atlantic City. 

King County, including Seattle, was 
the second largest user, having applied 
in excess of 700,000 gallons of Raylig 
to more than 300 miles of roads and 
streets. One thousand miles remains to 
be treated. 





LOS ANGELES IMPORT CASES 


The trial of a series of cases at Los 
Angeles involving the dutiability of col- 
cred paper in sheets resulted in testi- 
mony clearly drawing a line between the 
dutiable colored papers and the duty 
free papers in tints chiefly used by news- 
papers. The imported paper was in 
sheets, and sold as poster paper, but 
claimed by the importer to be duty free 
as standard newsprint. An effort was 
made in the trial to so establish a record 
of the character of paper imported that 
the final decision will be a plain prece- 


dent to be followed at all ports through 
which such paper is imported. Counsel 
for the Import Committee assisted the 
government attorneys in the trial of the 
case. 

Eighteen cases docketed for trial at 
Duluth, involving colored poster papers, 
as well as white papers of a higher grade 
than standard newsprint, were abandoned 
by the importer, this abandonment con- 
stituting an admission that such papers 
are not properly duty free. 

Two cases involving mandarin paper 
docketed for trial at Detroit were 
abandoned by the importers. 





GERMAN PULP AND PAPER 
INDUSTRY DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER 


Germany pulp and paper prices re- 
mained unchanged during the second 
quarter. Sulphite pulp was quoted as 
wholesale in May at 19 reichsmarks per 
100 kilograms (reichmark at present 
exchange rate is equivalent to $0.4026) 
shipped free to anywhere in Germany. 
Newsprint, on a similar basis, was quoted 
at 21.10 reichsmarks for web press rolls. 
Wrapping paper, glazed on one side 
with 50 per cent ground wood content 
weighing 50 grams per square meter, was 
quoted at 30 reichsmarks, including 
freight, to anywhere in Germany. 

German foreign trade in pulp and pa- 
per during the first 5 months of 1936, 
followed the same general course as dur- 
ing the corresponding period in 1935. In 
continuation of the previous trend, im- 
ports have steadily diminished and in a 
number of instances have dwindled next 
to nothing. German imports of paper 
show a reduction from 8,562,000 reichs- 
marks for the first 5 months of 1935 to 


6,843,000 reichsmarks during the cor. 
responding period this year. The only 
appreciable item still remaining on the 
schedule is sulphate pulp which is in. 
dispensable for the manufacture of bags 
for packing cement, fertilizers and other 
powdered substances. Nevertheless, even 
this item shows a reduction from 7,084, 
000 reichsmarks for the first 5 months in 
1935 to 5,782,000 reichsmarks for the 
like period of 1936. 

Exports in the meantime increased 2] 
per cent, from 41,818,000 reichsmarks 
for the first 5 months of 1935 to 50, 
854,000 reichsmarks for the correspond. 
ing period of 1936. Outstanding in. 
creases are noted in wrapping paper, 
newsprint, writing paper and wall paper. 





STANDARD GRADES AND 
MEASUREMENTS FOR PULPWOOD 
IN GERMANY 


A recent decree of the Reich Forestry 
Administrator prescribed the standards 
for grading and measuring pulpwood. 
This decree which is applicable to all 
private and public forest properties in 
Germany, will become effective from 
October 1, 1936. It simplifies greatly , 
the methods of sorting wood and calcu- 
lating the “solid meter” content of 
stacked wood, a matter which has here- 
tofore been governed by varying local 
usages. 

Only 3 grades will be considered in the 
future distinguished by the diameter of 
the logs. 

Grade A includes logs of more than 
14 centimeters (51% inches) in diameter 
at the thinner end, measured with bark 
on. 
Grade B includes logs of more than 
10 centimeters (just under 4 inches) 
and up to 14 centimeters. 

Grade C includes logs of not less than 
7 (2% inches) and up to 10 centimeter:. 

For logs from which bark has been 
removed the diameter limits are reduced 
by one centimeter. 

The following official conversion table 
for conversion from ‘“‘Raumeter” (cubic 
meter of loosely stacked wood) to “Fes:- 
meter” (solid cubic meter) have been set 
down (rm. stands for ‘“Raumeter” and 
fm. for ‘“Festmeter”’). 

(a) For 1 and 2 meter logs. 

1 rm. pulpwood with bark on equals 
0.8 fm. : 

1 rm. pulpwood peeled equals 0.88 fm. 

1 rm. pulpwood rossed equals 0.92 fm. 

(b) For 3 and 4 meter logs. 

1 rm. pulpwood with bark on equals 
0.7 fm. 

1 rm. pulpwood peeled equals 0.77 fm. 

1 rm. pulpwood rossed equals 0.8 fm. 





MASONITE PLANS EXPANSION TO 
MAKE PLASTIC BOARDS 

The Masonite Corporation, manufac- 
turers of insulating board products, plas- 
tic board specialties. etc., has authorized 
an appropriation of $350,000 for plant 
expansion and betterments. Of _ this 
amount, it is proposed to use $200,000 
for the erection of a new experimenta! 
plant, with equipment for developing and 
testing new products, as well as for im- 
provements in processes. A one-story 
addition, 70x250 feet, adjoining the 
present mill at Laurel, Miss., will be 
given over to the production of plastic 
board products. A company unit has 
been formed, to be known as the Mason- 
ite Plastic Division, to operate the new 
mill. The remainder of the fund noted. 
$150,000, will be used for general plant 
improvements, including equipment in- 
stallations. 
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F elts F or’: 
Leather Board 
Straw Board 
Box Board 
Bristol Board 
Tissue 
Bond 
Writings 
Insulation Board 
Mulch Paper 
Straw Paper 
Wrappings 
lassine 
Newsprint 
Cellucotton 
Wall Board 
Soda Pulp 
Sulphite Pulp 
Building Papers 
Asbestos Papers 
Cement Shingles 
Blotting 
Book 
Chip Board 
News Board 
Cover 
Kraft 
Ledger 
Manila 
Rope 
Ground Wood Pulp 
Binders Board 
Toweling 
Condenser Paper 
Bottle Cap Board 
Catalogue 
Envelope 
Container Board 
angin 
Codiier Bevel 
Coating Papers 
Tag Board 





THE HOME OF ALBANY FELTS 


©fPECIALIZATION 


Ours is a specialized business—that of making good 
paper machine felts. It is different from any other 


textile business in the world. 


Our designers, spinners, weavers, research chemists, 


finishers, are all specialists with years of sound ex- 
perience in felt making. Some of them have followed 
their particular line of work for 25 years. 


Machinery, too, is special. Much of it is of our 


own design. 


Our resources and world-wide experience have led 
the paper industry to bring all manner of problems 
to us involving the use of felts. 

If you have an unusual machine condition which is 
bothering you, let us know about it. P erhaps we can 
help you. 


ALBANY FELT COMPANY 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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FACTS ABOUT FINLAND 


Finland is the third largest supplier 
of pulp to paper mills in the United 
States. Sweden supplies the largest 
amount and Canada is second. 

Little is known about Finland by the 
average person beyond the fact that it 
enjoys the distinction of being the only 
country remitting regularly on its war 
debt (thanks to the $8,890,747 sent to 
Finland in 1935 by American paper 
mills in payment for 266,492 short tons 
of pulp). 

In the American pulp industry Fin- 
land is recognized as a growing exporter 
of pulp, principally sulphite and sezond- 
arily sulphate. For the purpose of ac- 
quiring the American pulp and paper 
industry with some of the facts about 
Finland, which this journal believes will 
be of wide interest, the following in- 
formation is reprinted from a recent bul- 


letin published by the Bank of Finland. 
Form of Government 


Finland formed a part of the kingdom 
of Sweden from 1154 to 1809; from 
1809 it was an autonomous Grand Duchy 
connected with Russia up to December 
6th, 1917, when Finland declared its in- 
dependence, which was acknowledged by 
all the Powers including Soviet Russia. 
It became a republic in 1919. The legis- 
lative power of the country is vested in 
the Diet and the President. The highest 
executive power is held by the President 
chosen for a period of six years. The 
present President, P. E. Svinhufvud, is 
elected for the term March Ist, 1931, to 
March Ist, 1937. 


The Diet, composed of 200 members, 


is elected by universal suffrage. The 
proportions of the different parties in 
the Diet elected in 1936 are as follows: 


Social-Democratic party 

Agrarian party 

Swedish party 

Unionist party 5 
Patriotic National Movement’s party 
Progressive party __. 

Small farmers’ party 

People’s party _...........--.-.-----. 


Land 


The Area is 388,217 square kilometers 
=149,900 square miles (Great Britain’s 
area is 89,047 sq. m. and Italy’s area 
117,982 sq. m. The combined area of 
Oregon and Washington is 162,443 sq. 
miles; Oregon 95,607 and Washington 
66,836.Editor). Of the total area 11.5% 
are lakes. On an average 11.8% of the 
land in the south of Finland is cultivated, 
1.1% in the North, 6.6% of the whole 
land. Of the land area 25.3 mill. ha 
(62.5 mill. acres) or 73.6% are covered 
by forests. 

The average temperature in the coldest 
month is in S. W. Finland—5° to —6° 
C., in Lappland —15° C. and during 
the warmest month + 15° and +13° to 
+ 14° C. resp. The average temperature 
in Helsinki (Helsingfors) is + 4.6° (in 
Oslo + 5.4°, in Montreal + 5.4°, in 
Moscow + 3.6°). The ground is covered 
by snow in the South for about 100 
days, in Central. Finland for 150 to 180 
days, in Lappland about 210 days. 


Population 


Number of inhabitants (1934) : 3.8 mil- 
lions (of whom 0.2 ‘million emigrants), 
Sweden (1933) 6.2, Switzerland (1932) 
4.1,.Denmark (1932) 3.6 and Norway 
(1933) 2.9 millions. 


Density of Population (1934): In 
South-Finland 18.5, in North-Finland 
2.6 and in the whole country an average 
of 10.8 inhabitants to the square kilo- 
metre. 

Distribution (1934): 79.6% of the 
population inhabit the country, 20.4% 
the towns and urban districts. The 
largest towns are (1934): Helsinki (Hel- 
singfors), the capital, 272,427 inhab- 
itants, Viipuri (Wiborg) 72,154, Turku 
(Abo) 69,466, Tampere (Tammerfors) 
59,184. 

Occupation (1930): agriculture 
59.6%, industry and manual labor 
16.8%, commerce 4.3%, transport 3.8%, 
other occupations 15.5%. 

Language (1930): Finnish speaking 
89.4%, Swedish speaking 10.1%, others 
0.5%. 

Religion (1934): Lutheran 96.1%, 
Greek-Orthodox 1.8%, others 2.1%. 

Education (1930): Amongst persons 
over 15 years of age only 0.9% are il- 
literate. There are three _ universities 
founded in 1640, 1917 and 1920. 

Increase of population (1934): Births 
18.1%, deaths 12.4% (in France in 1931 
16.2%, and in England in 1931 12.3%), 
natural increase 5.7%. 


Trade and Communications 


Forest Resources. The growing stock 
of the forest is 1,620 million m* (57,214 
million cubic feet). The merchantable 
timber (measuring 20 cm at breast 
height = 6 in. at a height of 18 ft.) 
amounts to 1,557 million trees. Of this 
number pine is represented by 60.7%, 
spruce by 28.1%, the conifers thus con- 
stituting 88.8% or 1,383 million trees; 
leaftrees, mostly birch, 11.2% or 174 
million trees. The annual increment is 
44.4 million m* (1,568 million cub. ft.) 
The annual fellings according to earlier 
calculatitons are 40 million m* (1,413 
million cub. ft.) In North Finland the 
increment is much larger than the fel- 
lings, but in South Finland excess felling 
occurs locally. 

Agriculture (1934): Cultivated land 
2.2 million hectars, divided as follows: 
area under cultivation 0.3—10 hectars 
33.4%, 10—50 ha 52.1%, 50—100 ha 
8.4%, over 100 ha 6.1%. Cultivated land 
is divided between the different kinds of 
crops as follows: 49.7% hay, 19.2% oats, 
10.0% rye, 5.3% barley, 3.4% potatoes. 
12.4% other. The number of dairies in 
1934 amounted to 594. 

Ownership of Land. The land area is 
distributed among different classes of 
owners approximately as follows: pri- 
vate 52.1%, State 39.7%, Joint Stock 
Companies 6.5%, communities 1.7%. 

Industry (1934): Number of indus- 
trial concerns 3,747, hands 161,682, 
gross value of products of industry 13,- 
120 million marks. 

Length of Railways (1934): 5,711 km, 
of which 5,455 km State railways and 
256 km private. The gauge is 1.524 m. 

Commercial Fleet (1936): Steamships 
533 (244,933 reg. tons net), motor ves- 
sels 158 (16,788 reg. tons net), sailing 
ships 163 (46,887 reg. tons net). Total 
854 (308,608 reg. tons net). 


Finance and Banking 


Currency. Since 1860 Finland has its 
own monetary system. From 1877 up to 
the Great War the currency maintained 
its stable gold value and after the dis- 
turbances caused by the war Finland has 


again from January Ist, 1926, a gold 
standard. The unit of currency is the 
mark (Finnish »markka>) = 100 pennia, 
According to the monetary law of De. 
cember 21st, 1925, a gold coin of 100 
marks’ value shall contain 3 15/19 grams 
of fine gold. Since October 12th, 1931, 
the redemption of bank notes in gold is, 
however, suspended. 

State Finance. According to the bal- 
ance sheet for 1935 the State revenue 
was 4,559.3 million marks of which 
3,482.2 million marks were current rev- 
enue, and State expenditure 4,533.4 mil- 
lion marks, of which 2,872.7 million 
marks were current expenditure. The 
principal sources of revenue were as fol- 
lows: State property and undertakings 
(net) 302.3, direct taxes 575.8, indirect 
taxes 1,880.0, stamp duty 173.9, charges 
96.1, interest and dividends 235.4 and 
capital revenue 1,077.1. The value ot 
State property in 1922 is estimated at 
11,150.6 million marks. 


Municipal Finances. According to the 
Budget for 1935 expenditure amounted 
to 1,343.3 million marks. Income from 
taxation was calculated at 483.0 million 
marks, taxed income at 5,501.4 million 
marks. The municipal income tax (non- 
progressive) averaged 8.8% of the rate- 
payers’ income. 

The Bank of Issue. The Bank of. Fin- 
land (founded in 1811) is a State Bank. 
Its head office is in Helsinki (Helsing- 
fors) with branches in Turku (Abo), 
Pori (Bjorneborg), Vaasa (Vasa), Oulu 
(Uleaborg), Kuopio, Joensuu, Sorta- 
vala, Viipuri (Wiborg), Mikkeli (St. 
Michel), Tampere (Tammerfors), 
Hameenlinna (Tavastehus), Jyvaskyla 
and Kotka. 


The Joint Stock Banks (1936): Num- 
ber 9, possesses 471 offices, where all 
kinds of banking business is transacted. 
Including all banks, there is one bank- 
ing establishment per 7,200 inhabitants. 

The largest banks are: Kansallis-Osake- 
Pankki, Ab. Nordiska Foreningsbanken 
and Helsingfors Aktiebank, all with head 
offices in the capital. 

Other Banks (1935): Mortgage banks 
6, Savings banks 482, Co-operative 
Credit Societies 1,299 and a Central 
Bank for the latter. 

(A Finnish mark at the present rate of 
exchange is 2.24 cents or 44.65 Finmarks 
equal $1—September 14, 1936.—Editor). 





FAILURES IN PAPER INDUSTRY 
UNDER 1935 


Dun & Bradstreet report for seven 
months of 1936 that failures in both the 
manufacturing and jobbing divisions of 
the paper industry were under the 1935 
totals. Quoting: 

“For both bankruptcies and 77-B cases, 
the totals for the seven months of 1936 
were below those of the year preceding. 
Only two manufacturers of paper, both 
in Wisconsin, were listed under the 77-B 
cases during the period, which compared 
with 12 for the full year of 1935. Since 
June 7, 1934, when Section 77-B of the 
New aBnkruptcy Act became effective 2 
total of 20 applications has been filed. 
All of these were by manufacturers. 

“Contrary to the situation in 1935, 
when the failure trend in the paper in 
dustry was upward, because of the in- 
crease in the wholesalers’ and retailers 
group, the latter showed the largest re 
duction this year. The number for the 
seven-month period was only 8 a 
against 24 for the twelve months of 1939. 
For manufacturers the total was 4, com- 
pared with 6 a year ago. 
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Classed as “Essential” 
During the Depression! 




















ROSS-GREWIN Systems 


were purchased by mills 
during the depression years! 


Here is a fact that affords strong testimony to the efficiency and economic 
advantages secured through installation and operation of these high 
pressure ventilating systems. During a period when only absolutely 
essential equipment was being purchased,’ nearly a hundred of these 
systems were installed — each an investment that continues to provide 
fine returns. 


Let’s Look at the Records 


Repeat orders are the best proof of out- Another company, after using the 
standing performance. One company, in Ross-Grewin System for one year, 
a year’s time, has installed 14 of these sys- placed an order for 8 systems at one 
tems—7 in one mill. time. 


The Ross-Grewin System is built up with streamline fittings and copper 
tubing, making a very neat appearing installation on the machine. Equip- 
ment can be installed during a week-end shutdown. Write for bulletin. 


5 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Main Office —35 wapison ave... New Yorn, N. Y. 
“01 North Wells St 12953 Greeley Ave 2860 N W. Front Ave 
CHICAGO DETROII PORTLAND, ORI 
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ORGANIZATION OF FRENCH 
PAPER INDUSTRY 

Efforts have been made in recent 
months to organize the French paper 
industry, and with some success. Among 
others, a law was passed for the purpose 
of aiding the paper pulp industry and 
protecting the French forests. Several 
decrees have also been published recently 
modifying the customs regime as re- 
gards wood used for the production of 
paper, chemical pulp, and newsprint pa- 
per. 

The manufacture of paper in France 
is of economic interest to the country 
from an industrial as well as from an ag- 
ricultural standpoint. At present, there 
are approximately 200 paper mills in 
France employing 60,000 workers, with 
an annual production of something like 
1,200,000 metric tons, and a_ business 
turnover of 1 billion francs. It may 
be supposed that as a result of the meas- 
ures take recently for protection of im- 
ports of forestry products, this industry 
will gradually utilize decreasing quanti- 
ties of foreign raw material. 


A study made by M. Monestier on 
the “‘Ententes Papetieres dans l’Economie 
Nationale” recently published, contained 
the following statistics on paper produc- 
tion in France: 

Six specialized mills with modern high- 
speed equipment produce annually 350,- 
000 metric tons (metric tons—2204.6 
pounds) of newsprint paper. 

From 60 to 70 mills produce annually 
350,000 metric tons of other printing 
papers and writing papers. 

Approximately 60 mills produce 256,- 
000 metric tons of wrapping paper. 


Approximately 60 mills produce an- 
nually 250,000 metric tons of cardboard 
of various sorts, many of which utilize 
straw as a raw material. 


The situation in the paper industry 
before the recent agreements was as fol- 
lows: toward the end of the year 1935, 
a certain number of plants (generally 
the most important and the best placed 
as regards availability of raw materials 
and power) sold their products with a 
small margin of profit and with little 
provision for amortization. The greater 
number, however, sold below their cost 
price (naturally also without amortiza- 
tion). This situation would have led to 
the eventual closing down of a large 
number of the small paper mills which 
were less favorably located from a geo- 
graphical standpoint than the more im- 
portant plants, but which in many in- 
stances afford a livelihood to whole vil- 
lages. 


Of the 4 principal branches of the in- 
dustry outlined above, the first, the news- 
print paper industry, had already been 
organized for years past in the form of 
a sales comptoir. Recently an agreement 
has been concluded within the wrapping 
paper industry and also among the pro- 
ducers of printing paper other than 
newsprint paper. An agreement with 
the newsprint paper comptoir and the 
cardboard industry have been virtualiy 
realized. The agreements in effect are 
in the form of corporations with variable 
capital (known as the “Comptoir des 
Papiers d’Emballage” or “Comptoir des 
Papiers d’Impression-Ecriture,”) and 
provide for the regulation of production 
and an arbitration board for the settle- 
ment of disputes. The agreements are 
confined to the distribution of produc- 
tion among the manufacturers on a basis 
be determined. Sales prices are not sub- 


ject to control, it being expected that 

the regulation of production will lead to 

the establishment of normal prices. 
Conventions Concluded Covering 
Newsprint Paper and Woodpulp 

On April 18, two conventions were 
signed; one between the Syndicate of 
French Paper .Producers, the producers 
of newsprint paper, the Federation of 
the Press, and the Union of Pulp Pro- 
ducers. This convention established a 
new basis for the subsidies which would 
no longer be paid to the newsprint pro- 
ducers anc: passed on by them to the 
consumers (publishers) in the form of 
lower prices or rebates, but directly to 
the newspapers and publishers. 

The subsidies will no longer be a 
charge on the budget but will be derived 
directly from tax on a stabilized import 
tonnage (fixed at a maximum of 25,000 
metric tons), and from an allocation for 
this purpose of a portion of the cus- 
toms duties on pulp used in the manu- 
facture of paper for newspapers. This 
agreement, which will be submitted to 
Parliament for ratification, is closely tied 
up with the convention covering me- 
chanical pulp and cherical pulp, which 
was drawn up after ten months’ negotia- 
tion among the interested parties. (As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner Earle C. 
Taylor, Paris). 


French Pulp and Paper Market During 
the Second Quarter 


Newsprint production in France was 
reported unchanged in the second quar- 
ter as compared with the preceding 3 
months. The output of kraft and fine 
paper increased in April and May, but 
was hampered in June by labor troubles. 
Production of all paper may be some 
what higher in the third quarter to oft- 
set time lost in June. No appreciable 
change in the pulp production is expect- 
ed in the near future, despite recent de- 
crees aimed to encourage the domestic 
industry. Woodpulp production is re- 
latively small in France, supplying only 
a fraction of the needs of the domestic 
industry. 

Paper prices advanced during April 
and May by about 15 francs per 100 
kilos for fine papers and 10 francs for 
newsprint. (Franc at present exchange 
rates is equivalent to $0.066; kilo, 2.2046 
pounds). Further increases in the third 
quarter are predicted to offset decreased 
cost of labor. The price of all classes 
of pulp has steadily advanced since Oc- 
tober and this tendency is expected to 
continue. 

Agreements to Limit Competition in the 


French Paper Market 


An agreemery was reached among 
producers of kraft paper at the end of 
1935 to advance prices. Further accords 
were reached in April by producers of 
wrapping and fine papers. These took 
the form of limited liability companies 
called Comptoir des Papiers d’Embal- 
lage” and “Comptoir des Papiers d’Im- 
pression-Ecriture, regulating tonnage ot 
production and to a limited extent prices, 
and forming an organization to arbitrate 
difficulties. The price agreement is not 
mandatory, leaving full freedom of ac 
tion to members on this point, but con- 
trol of output is expected to influence 
prices. The sole object of the agree- 
ments is stated to be to adapt production 
to demand. The effectiveness of these 
agreements may be open to question, ow- 
ing to the extreme individualism of the 
French paper manufacturers. 

Further agreements by producers of 
newsprint and cardboard are expected. 


These accords represent an effort to save 
small producers who for many months 
have been selling below the cost of pro. 
duction. 

Besides the agreements noted above, 
recent months have witnessed laws and 
decrees intended to assist French fores. 
try and to protect the domestic wood- 
pulp industry by quotas and modified 
import duties on pulpwood, woodpuip 
and newsprint. (Consul B. M. Hulley, 
Nantes) 





IMPORTANT AMALGAMATION IN 
THE GERMAN WOODPULP 
INDUSTRY 


The management of the Zellstoffabrik 
Waldhof, Berlin, announced recently 
that it had acquired 90 per cent interest 
in the Vereinigte Zellstoff und Papier- 
fabriken Kostheim-Oberleschen A. G. 
For the time being the last named con- 
cern is to continue as an independent 
corporation. No change is intended in 
its manufacturing program which fits in 
with that of the parent company. How- 
ever, the production of sulphite puip is 
to be readjusted in a manner to make 
the output suitable for the requirements 
of the staple fiber industry. The Wald- 
hof concern has been leading in this 
business in Germany supplying the bulk 
of the requirements of the German ray- 
on industry, and its experience is to be 
utilized in reorganizing the sulphite end 
of the Kostheim concern. A bleaching 
plant for sulphite pulp is being con 
structed at Kostheim to improve the 
quality of the pulp for the above pur- 
poses. (W. S. Jesien, American Consu- 
late General, Frank fort-on-Main). 





SCIENCE IMPROVES READABILITY 
OF THERMOMETERS 


Mercury-in-glass Industrial Thermom- 
eters always have been notoriously difh- 
cult to read except at very close range 
and under most favorable lighting con 
ditions. That characteristic not only 
discouraged frequent readings, but was 
responsible for many erroneous readings 
as well. The Taylor Instrument Compa- 
nies, Rochester, New York, claim to have 
corrected this difficulty in a fundamental 
manner by a uniquely designed ther- 
mometer tube which is extremely easy 
to read. 

This new thermometer tubing, known 
as BINOC, is described as an outstand- 
ing achievement of modern optical sci- 
ence. Advantages of the design include: 
More than twice the accustomed angle of 
vision combined with high magnification 
of the mercury column .. . Binocular vi- 
sion (i. e. readability with both eyes) at 
normal or greater than normal distances; 
whereas it previously was necessary to 
stoop and squint. Triple-lens con- 
struction gathers three times as much 
light and concentrates it behind the mer- 
cury column, making the column stand 
out in sharp relief. . . . Confusing empty- 
bore reflections are eliminated by the sci- 
entifically determined lens angle and ex- 
tended opaque background. 

The legibility of these new Taylor In- 
dustrial Thermometers is further im- 
proved by the bold, black numerals and 
graduations on the cream-tinted, non- 
tarnishing scale. 

The Taylor line of thermometers of 
this type will be available in all of the 
popular straight, angle and _ handled 
forms. 

Write for Bulletin 99023 which de- 
scribes this new deve'opment. 
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T-R-A-D-E © T-A-L:K 


of those who sell paper in the western states 


DUNN SUCCEEDS FATHER 


H. Arthur Dunn, son and namesake 
of his late father, the secretary of the 
Pacific States Paper Trade Association, 
has been elected secretarv of the San 
Francisco Paper Trade Conference. a 
post also held by the senior Dunn. The 
board of directors of the Pacific States 
body will meet late in September to 
choose a secretary. 





TRADE PRACTICE HEARING 
NOVEMBER 13th 

A preliminary hearing in the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals at San 
Francisco will be held November 13 on 
charges filed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against Pacific Coast paper job- 
bers. Practically all coast jobbers are 
included in these allegations, which in- 
volve alleged unfair trade practices. 


VISITORS FROM THE ARGENTINE 

Two visitors from Buenos Aires—Vic- 
tor Stoker of Stoker & Co., and his 
brother, Dr. Hector Stoker—will be visit- 
ing on the Pacific Coast this month. 
Stoker & Co. represent Hammermill Pa- 
per Co. of Erie in the South American 
city and while in the San Francisco ter- 
ritory they will be the guests of B. F. 
Jeggard of Hammermill’s San Francisco 
office. 


ATLAS IN NEW HOME 


Atdlas Paper Co., San Francisco job- 
bers, has moved from 14 Otis Street to 
a fine, big location at 740 Folsom Street, 
where they have 53,000 square feet ot 
space in two buildings, one four stories in 
height and the other two stories. W. 
Rothschild is head of this company and 
“Bill” is rightly proud of his new lay- 
out. Atlas was 12 years at the Otis 
Street location. 








+++ + 


L. A. PAPER MEN PLAN HI JINKS 

Members of the Paper Mill Men’s Club 
met in Los Angeles August 27 in a mass 
meeting at which latest developments in 
the plans for the annual Hi Jinks were 
revealed. 

President Edward N. Smith displayed 
some of the talent that will feature the 
big show at the Riviera Country Club 
September 25, during the banquet of the 
mill men and their jobber guests. The 
advance sample was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and spoke well for the perform- 
ance to be staged. 

Chairman George Wieman and _his 
committeemen, Frank Philbrook, G. Dew- 
ey Megel and Neil B. Sinclair, presented 
the details that have been worked out in 
the realm of financing, golf tournament, 
prizes, Calcutta pool, etc. 

The party will start Friday afternoon 
with golf for the devotees of the links. 
Newby Green and Jerry Madigan will 
manage a baseball game between rival 
teams of jobbers and mill men, and Louis 
Wanka will officiate at the horseshoe 
courts for those so minded. 

During the evening banquet there will 
be ten acts of vaudeville and awarding 
of golf and door prizes. Incidentally, 
the golf prizes will be finer than ever 
this year, and there will be four times 
as many door prizes as heretofore. 

One of the big events wi!l be the Cal- 
cutta pool, which is expected to bring 
the excitement of the evening entertain- 
ment to a spirited climax. 

Last year 158 men attended the Hi 
Jinks. This time there will be as many 
or more, making it one of the year’s most 
notable gatherings of paper men. 


ADAMS JOINS B. M. & T. IN L. A. 

Dalton Adams, formerly in the paper 
business in Milwaukee, has joined the 
sales staff of Mlake, Moffitt & Towne, 
Los Angeles, and is moving his family 
to the new location. 








GENERAL RENAMES LINES 
The General Paper Co. of Los Ange- 
les has recently renamed its line of pa- 
pers as a means of dramatizing them so 
as to tie in with the name of the com- 
pany. The lines have been made after 
famous generals of history, such as ““Gen- 
eral Grant Index.” In this way a buyer 
knows by the name of the product that 

it is sold by the General Paper Co. 


The trademark now used by the com- 
pany shows a line of miiltary men march- 
ing together, carrying a banner inscribed 
‘The General Line and Every Line a 
General.” 


The price book of the company has 
been modernized and reprinted recently, 
carrying the new names, and with de- 
scriptions, prices, etc., all on one side of 
one sheet. Another new wrinkle is the 
insertion of a “General Want” page for 
the catalog, on which buyers can note 
their needs and give to the salesman. 

The business volume of the company, 
according to Manager Lew Gronich, has 
increased 100 per cent since January of 
this year. 

General Paper Company has been ap- 
pointed a service station for Whiting- 
Plover rag bonds and ledgers, he also 
announced, and the complete line of new 
“permanized” rag content papers is be- 


ing handled. 
SIERRA NEWS 


Mrs. Lee Hartman, formerly mill de- 
partment manager for the Sierra Paper 
Co. in Los Angeles, was recently mar- 
ried to Wm. Paul of the Sun Printing 
& Publishing Co., San Bernardino. 

Miss Beulah Hock is now mill depart- 
ment manager for the company, follow- 
ing Mrs. Hartman’s resignation. 

The Sierra Co. now has a fleet of six 
fine new trucks on the streets of Los 
Angeles, making deliveries to their cus- 
tomers. The trucks are finished in gay 
colors, and the drivers all have new uni- 
forms. 

In the ink department, the company 
has just installed two ink mills, and has 
enlarged the quarters. Sierra is the only 
Los Angeles paper jobber maintaining 
an ink department for printers. 








B. M. & T. VACATIONS 


Arthur Towne of Blake, Mofhitt & 
Towne spent his 1936 vacation at Lake 
Tahoe. So did Reeve T. Watson, ad- 


vertising manager of the firm. 





WILSON PAPER IN NEW 
QUARTERS 


The Wilson Paper Co. of Los Angeles 
now occupies fine new quarters in their 
five-story building at 15th and Los Ange- 
les streets. The three Wilson brothers, 
A. J., Charles and Louis H., have been 
in business here for some years and are 
among the more prominent Los Angeles 
jobbers. 





PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


WHITING UNDERGOES 
OPERATION 

Sanford Reynolds Whiting, who for 
years has masqueraded under the sobri- 
quet of ‘Si,” and who represents the In- 
land Empire Paper Co. in California, 
was operated on for appendicitis late in 
August at the Mercy Hospital in Sacra- 
mento. 

He was on one of his regular trips 
through the state and was taken ill at 
Fresno, but drove on to Sacramento for 


medical treatment. “Si” was in such good 
physical shape that he came through with 
flying colors, and was expected home 
again about September 15. 





MIELKES TO ORIEiVT 
O. W. Mielke, general manager of 
Blake, Mofhitt & Towne, San Francisco, 
said goodbye to friends and left his of- 
fice Sept. 4 to sail aboard the liner 
“President Hoover” for China to see his 
new grandson for the first time. Mrs. 


1 
E 


THE NEWLY REMODELED BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE OFFICES IN 
LOS ANGELES 


The two pictures above show the executive and sales offices and the information and 
order department. The new offices of the accounting department are not shown. 
Everything is the last word in the new BM&T offices. The artificial lighting is re- 
markably like daylight.’ Air conditioning keeps the offices at the proper temperature 
and humidity for efficient work. Acoustical material was installed to reduce noise to 


a minimum. 


The warehouse was not changed as it has always been a model of speed and 


efficiency. 


Mielke accompanied him, but they hadn’t 
left the port four days later, being held 
up by a strike. The Mielkes and other 
Passengers remained aboard the ‘“Hooy. 
er” expecting to get away any time. The 
mother of the new grandson was Miss 
Helen Mielke, now the wife of Capt. 
Carlisle Dusenberry of the United States 
Army, stationed at Tientsin. Arthur 
Towne says it was a patriotic thing to 
have the new boy born to army parents 
on the Fourth of July. 





L. A. COMINGS AND GOINGS 

Arthur Nelson, manager of the coarse 
paper department for the Ingram Paper 
Co., returned to Los Angeles recently 
after spending his vacation in the high 
Sierras. His chief occupation was fish- 
ing, but he reported very poor luck. 

V. W. Hosmer of the Fred H. French 
Paper Co. went to San Francisco to 
spend his vacation looking over the new 
bridges, so they say. 

Sam Abrams of the U. S. Paper Co. 
was there about the same time on a fly- 
ing trip—he flew both ways this time. 

R. R. Whiteman, manager of the 
coarse paper department for Blake, Mof- 
fitt & Towne, planned his vacation for 
September, as did John Kehres of Zel- 
lerbach. 

Harold Zellerbach and his family were 
among the Los Angeles visitors last 
month, combining a bit of business with 
pleasure. Other visitors included rela- 
tives of Gordon Jenkins of the Gordon 
Jenkins Co., whom he entertained while 
here from Alabama. 

Walter Huelat, manager of the Los 
Angeles division for Blake, Mofhtt & 
Towne, left Sept. 4 for Del Monte, where 
he planned to spend some vacation time 
playing golf, his favorite game at his 
favorite spot. 





REDUCE 
WASTE AND 
SPOILAGE 


by providing adequate lighting. 


You'll find that your employees 
will do better work in less time 
—and with safety—under good 
lighting conditions. 


Why not call us today and 
have one of our trained light- 


ing engineers analyze your 
lighting requirements? 


Puget Sound Power 
& Light Company 


“To Best Serve the Public Interest” 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


GIMBLETT RECOVERED 


Charles A. Gimblett,, manager of the wrapping paper de- 
partment of the Zellerbach Paper Co., Sacramento, has re- 
covered from a recent operation. 





ZELLERBACH SERVICE PINS 
New Zellerbach Paper Co. service pins were awarded re- 
cently to: 
Charles H. Keppler, Seattle, 25 years. 
Charles Burgess, San Francisco, 40 years. 
A. Ven Pelt, San Francisco, 30 years. 
Fred Bergman, San Francisco, 30 years. 





JONES JOINS ZELLERBACH 


Buddington Jones, formerly an all-coast end at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, joined the Portland sales staff of the 
Zellerbach Paper Co. recently. 





“DR.” VICTOR HECHT 


“Doctor of Paperology” was the title conferred upon Victor 
E. Hecht, Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco, by Nathan 
Danziger, president of the San Francisco Advertising Club, 
when Mr. Hecht delivered a talk before that organization 
in August. 

Telling of the meeting, the club bulletin, “Ad Age,” said: 

“Mr. Hecht donned his cap and gown and in a period of 
about ten minutes, without one wasted word, demonstrated 
with seventy-four charts, the many actual uses of paper in the 
life of his hero, Mr. Everydayman. Paper, paper, paper! what 
a part paper plays in his life from the moment the hospital 
nurse wraps his tiny new body in hospital paper cotton. Birth 
announcements and certificates, paper diaper fillers, photo- 
graphs, school books and spitballs, stamp albums, comic strips, 
waxed-paper-wrapped all-day-suckers, report cards, jigsaw puz- 
zles, picnic dishes, employment application blanks, life insur- 
ance policies and pay envelopes and thrift-inspiring bank- 
books. Voting ballot and lottery tickets. Cigarette papers and 
cigar mands. Army discharge papers and bonus bonds. Pa- 
per, paper, paper! New business announcements, cards and 
letterheads, postage stamps, blotters and the telephone book. 
Menus, theatre and opera programs and night club cards. 
Wedding licenses, invitations and announcements. Gift wrap- 
pings. ‘Cellophane to make $1.98 gift look like $10.” Rail- 
road and steamship time-tables and tickets and resort literature. 
Then home-making helps, to say nothing of the dozens and 
dozens of direct-by-mail advertisements daily arriving to keep 
- housewife well advised of new necessities never known be- 
ore. 

It is hard to believe that from here on Mr. Hecht’s hero’s 
fate was average, for his end was sad. Newspaper headlines 
about his faithless wife. Lawyers’ briefs, divorce and alimony. 
Lithographed wine labels, for he’d “taken to drink.” Unpaid 
bills, tax assessment blanks. Worry, worry, worry. A red 
paper placard on his door. Yes, smallpox! The end had come. 

Mr. Hecht then went on and read a poem by Glory M. Palm, 
Mr. Hecht’s assistant, a portion of which appears below: 

Cellophane, Oh Cellophane your wonders I’d declare— 

You cover dolls and lollypops and even curl our hair. 

You all to life’s dull monotone, a happy sparkling sheen— 

The bacon’s now a thing of joy; before ’twas only lean. 





ANDERSON LEAVES EVERETT 


Mr. H. W. Anderson, with the Everett Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany for many years and for the past year in charge of 
stationery and school paper sales in the San Francisco office, 
recently left the company, according to an announcement by 
Mr. J. L. Murray, sales manager. 

Mr. John E. Horton has succeeded Mr. Anderson. He has 
been in the San Francisco office for several years. 

Succeeding to Mr. Horton’s former position is Mr. C. D. 
(Dar) Ahern. 





AKERS ON TRIP 
Mr. A. W. Akers, manager of the Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany, Seattle branch, left August 15th on a six weeks eastern 


i. It was both a business trip and a vacation for Mr. 
Akers. 





ORGANIC PLASTICS 


The modern plastics industry deals chiefly with moldable ma- 
terials manufactured from organic compounds. Synthetic resins, 
natural resins, cellulose derivatives and protein substances are 

e four principal types of these organic plastics. The in- 
organic molding materials, such as concretes, cements, and cera- 
mics, and also rubber, an organic substance, are not generally 








HOUSE OF ORR 
SUGGESTS A 
39) 


y 


No ordinary line of felts ever 
built the big modern plant 
reproduced above. 


On the contrary, that plant 
was built by the Orr line 
supported by the goodwill of 
hundreds of paper mills. 


Perhaps you are an Orr user. 
If so, fine and many thanks; 
if not, you are invited to 
compare the performance of 
Orrs with the performance 
of the make you are using. 
It is highly probable that you 
will learn something very 
much to your advantage. 


THE ORR FELT AND 
BLANKET COMPANY 
PIQUA, OHIO 
. 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
WALTER S. HODGES 
Pacific Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
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HUDSON-SHARP 


IS POINTING THE WAY WITH 
PROFIT-MAKING MACHINERY 








YOUR PRODUCTION 
PROBLEMS SOLVED 


This new 1937 model napkin embosser, printer and 
folder will not only increase your production but will 
add petfection to your product. 


The model illustrated is a cocktail napkin unit with 
a rated capacity of 1,000 counted napkins per minute. 
May be equipped for a product in any standard size 
or fold. 


Just one of several new production units developed 


by Hudson-Sharp. 
Full line of converting machinery including: 


Rotary type Towel Interfolding Machines, 
Automatic Wrapping Machines 

Towel Folding Machines, 

Toilet Winders, 

Toilet Interfolders, 

Toilet Embossers, 

Core Winding and Cutting Machines, 
Table Cloth Embossers and Printers. 


CLOTHING 


MACHINE { 


4aAZmzU-coMm 


RAW MATERIALS 


PACIFIC COAST 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


REPRESENTING TH 
FOREMOST MANUFACTURERS OF SUPPLIES 


PORTLAND 
784 Pittock Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
343 Sansome St. 


SEATTLE 
715 White Bldg. 








included within the scope of the plastic trade as it is known” 
today, inasmuch as the industries utilizing these materiais are" 
considerably older and were already individually organizeds 
and developed prior to the advent of the newer plastics. 4 

In order to meet a growing demand for information regard.) 
ing the organic plastics, a circular has been prepared on this 
subject by Gordon M. Kline, National Bureau of Standards. 
The various organic plastics are discussed from the standpoint) 
of the raw materials required, the chemical reactions involved, 7 
the various methods of processing, and the more important 
applications. 

The synthetic resins are subdivided into several chemical 
types as follows: phenolic-aldehydic, amino-aldehydic, vinyl 
hydroxy-carboxylic, indene, organic-polysulphides, and miscel- % 
laneous. Some of the most familiar industrial products which | 
are discussed in this section of the circular ave “Bakelite,” ] 
“Catalin,” “Beetleware,” “Vinylite,” ‘“‘Glyptal,” “Thiokol,” and 4 
“Duprene.” Natural resins of animal, vegetable and mineral] 
sources are described. Typical examples of the natural resins 
from these three sources include shellac, resin, and asphalt, 
respectively. The chemistry of the cellulose esters and ethers | 
and cellulose xanthate is outlined. ‘‘Celluloid,” ‘“Fiberloid,” 
“Plastacele,” ‘‘Tenite,” and ‘Cellophane’ are among the well 
known cellulose plastics discussed. The protein plastics con- 7 
sidered include those prepared from casein (milk), blood albu-: 
min, and soy beans. Selected references are listed at the con- 
clusion of the circular for the convenience of the reader who 
may be interested in further details regarding the manufacture, 
properties, and uses of organic plastics. Copies of the circular 
can be puchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for five cents. 





WEATHERING QUALITY OF ROOFING FELTS MADE 
FROM VARIOUS FIBERS 


Less expensive fibrous materials than the cotton rags usually 7 
used can be utilized satisfactorily for the manufacture of roofing: ” 


félts, according to the results of tests conducted at the National | 


Bureau of Standards by O. G. Streiter, research associate of the 


Manufacturing and Industrial Research Committee of the As- 


phalt Shingle and Roofing Institute. 4 
Experimental felts were made of cotton rags and various mix- | 
tures of cotton rags, old jute and manila bagging, old news 


papers, sulphite wood pulp and wood sawdust. Some of the 4 


felts were made in a commercial mill but those containing the 
larger amounts of “substitute material” were made in the Bureau 
mill as the equipment of the former was not suitable for these 
products. Tests of the felts for strength and asphalt satur- 
ating quality showed that felts satisfactory in these respects 
could be manufactured from cotton rags with the addition of 
these substitute materials wihout difficulty. 

The felts were made into two sets of commercial roofings in 
a commercial mill, one set being simply saturated with a rel- 
atively soft asphalt and the other saturated and then coated 
with a somewhat harder asphalt. Both sets were exposed out- 
doors on the roof of a Bureau building, and at various in- 
tervals up to seven years were tested for extent of deterioration, 
as indicated by loss of weight and strength, decrease in thick- 
ness, degree of exfoliation of asphalt, and change in water 
absorptiveness. In all cases, there was no significant difference 
in weathering quality that could be attributed to the kind of 
fiber present. As is to be expected, the asphalt coating protected 
the saturated felts from weathering. It was found also that the 
felts made in the Bureau mill weathered better than the others, 
and this is attributed to their greater compactness, which de- 
creased the exfoliation of the asphalt. Their compactness was 
due to fiber composition and a slightly prolonged beater oper- 
ation which brushed out the fibers and caused them to become 
shorter and slightly gelatinized on the surface. A detailed re- 
port of this work is contained in the Bureau Research Paper 
888, which can be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents for 5 cents. 





ENVELOPS WITH DIAGONAL GRAIN 


Recently a news release of the National Bureau of Standards 
called attention to the desirability of diagonal grain in envelops 
intended for heavy duty, that is, envelops with the grain of the 
paper running at an angle of about 45 degrees with the folds 
of the envelops. In such envelops, all the folds have prac- 
tically the same strength instead of two of the folds being muc 
weaker than the other two, which is the case when the grain 
of the paper is parallel to the side folds. According to further 
information obtained from envelop manufacturers, the diagonal 
grain can be obtained in diagonal- -seam, side-opening envelops 
without extra cost, but not in end- -opening envelops without 
greatly increased cost because of the excessive waste of paper 
in cutting the envelop pattern. 





